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“ PAAS-FLOWERS.” * 


‘*Q Proserpina, 
For the flowers now that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon !—daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.”—Shakspere, 


WHEN unto Hades’ sunless land 
Dis bore Persephone, 

As roamed the maiden, unafraid, 
The plains of Sicily, 

The little birds grew dumb with awe, 
Breaking their full hearts’ song, 

Trembling to note death’s ruler grim 
The meadows speed along: 

Withered, the golden daffodils 
The affrighted maid let fall 

Marked the swift pathway of the steeds 
Fed in no earthly stall. 

So paled the sunshine on the earth 
Mourning a ravished life; 

The fig-trees drooped, the grass grew sere, 
Earth with the gods at strife. 


Once more the golden daffodils 
Make sunshine on the plain, 

And sweet birds call from budding bough 
Their full hearts’ song again; 


* “ Paas-flowers ”—local Dutch name for daffodils; from Paas, Easter 
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SON EMINENCE GRISE ET 


Oped are dim Hades’ death-sealed doors, 
Touched by the Easter sun: 

Through Love, that stronger is than death, 
Earth’s ravished life is won. 

No more the golden daffodils 
Seem emblem of life’s loss: 

Swiftly they press through earth to tell 
The victory of the Cross ; 

Rays of the Sun of Justice now, 
They signal soul’s release, 

Daybreak of heaven, shadows fled, 
Earth with her Lord at peace. 





SON EMINENCE GRISE ET SON EMINENCE ROUGE. 


BULWER-LYTTON, in his essay, The Stage in Relation to Litera- 
ture, affirms that the writer of historical plays is under no obliga- 
tion to observe historical accuracy—nay, that the temptation to 
do so should be carefully repressed. Every consideration must 
yield to the requirements of dramatic truth. When, therefore, 
he finds the motive of a play in a single trait of some famous per- 
sonage or in a single phase of some memorable event, the play- 
wright, ignoring all adjuncts not to his purpose, is to supplement 
his primal motive with others, the heirs of his own invention, 
thus achieving, not a mere scenic presentation of actual history, 
but a development of what history might have been—an “artistic 
verisimilitude,” to use Pooh-Bah’s happy phrase. 

Richelieu, or The Conspiracy was constructed on such princi- 
ples. Lord Lytton, while emphasizing this fact, assures us that it 
was written only after careful study of the reign of Louis XIII., 
and that his father took no more liberties with the history of that 
reign than were imperatively required by the canons of dramatic 
art—i.e., by Bulwerian canons. For the “ modern Shakspere,” 
as the Countess of Blessington’s coterie styled the author of 
Richelieu, was superior to received methods. Just what liberties 
he actually took few admirers of his work: have a just notion. 
Macready, to whom it was first submitted for inspection, was 
scandalized by its historical incongruities. In the preface Bul- 
wer pleads the privileges of a poet. It is the poet’s function to 
please by holding up for our contemplation whatever is grand 
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or touching in nature and in man. It is the poet’s privilege to 
raise actual things by the force of elevated description and by all 
the arts of admissible exaggeration. But it is not his privilege 
to belittle even the least of those whom the historian has delight- 
ed to honor. 

Shakspeare arrogates to himself no such privilege. In the 
“ Histories ” he was content to state facts much as the chronicler 
gave them, and with excellent results. Speaking of these plays, 


August W. Schlegel says : 


“The principal features of events are exhibited with such fidelity, their 
causes are placed in so clear a light, that we can attain from them a know- 
ledge of history in all its truth, while the living picture makes an impres- 
sion on the memory that will never be effaced.” 


The learned reader of the * Histories” may detect inaccuracies 
now and then. It has been demonstrated, for instance, that 
Henry V. first kissed Katharine at Meulan, not at Troyes; that 
the Lady Constance was dead some little time before the battle 
of Mirebeau—nay, enough such discrepancies have been found to 
fill two volumes octavo. But they are accidental rather than 
intentional, and, in any case, of only minor importance. Except, 
perhaps, the case of Jack Cade, there is not in the entire series 
of king-plays a single instance of the poet’s deliberately subor- 
dinating historic truth to dramatic effect. The English stage 
knows few more striking figures than Shakspere’s Wolsey. And 
yet even Cavendish could scarcely have pointed out a flaw in the 
portraiture. The justest word ever penned concerning Thomas, 
Cardinal of York, is the glorious passage from Henry VIII. 
wherein the prince of English dramatists has embalmed the 
memory of the prince of English churchmen. 

Respecting the protagonist of Richelieu only this much: The 
scene between the cardinal and the courtesan is gravely mislead- 
ing. Richelieu was anything but a gallant. Whatever else may 
be said of him, he was a man of extraordinary personal virtue. 
But, to come to the matter of adjuncts, never was there such a 
martyr to dramatic truth as Richelieu’s familiar. The Joseph 
who adorns Bulwer’s tale is but a travesty of the veritable Jo- 
. seph. Wesmile half in mirth, half in scorn:of the stage-monk, 
ignorant the while that the worthy Capuchin was no mere con- 
ventional shaveling. Joseph of Paris was the friend, not the 
parasite, of Richelieu—the confidant of his secrets, the soul of his 
plans. He was a man who filled with honor the threefold rdéle 
of religious, courtier, and statesman. There beat beneath the 
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coarse habit of “ Son Eminence Grise” a heart as strong and 
high as that which pulsed under the silken vesture of “ Son Emi- 
nence Rouge.”’ 

Frangois Le Clerc du Tremblai, son of Jean Le Clerc, Seign- 
eur, du Tremblai, and Marie de la Fayette, was born in Paris 
November 4, 1577. He came of illustrious stock. His father 
had been ambassador to the Republic of Venice and president 
of the Parliament of Paris. His mother had been reared in Cal- 
vinism, but abjured it at her marriage. His godfather was Mon- 
sieur le Duc d’Alengon, later Duc d’Anjou, remembered in Eng- 
lish history as Queen Elizabeth’s plighted lover, and in Flemish 
history as the instigator of the French Fury. His baptism was 
deferred for six weeks, so that preparations might be made worthy 
the occasion. 

Francois went through the usual course of studies in the 
University of Paris, and then, by way of completing his educa- 
tion, made the tour of Italy and Germany. On his return he en- 
tered the army and fleshed his maiden sword at the siege of 
Amiens. This city, the wealthiest and most important in the 
north of France, and the key to Paris, had fallen into the hands of 
Philip II. in March, 1597. The French king recovered it Septem- 
ber, 1597, after a vigorous siege of six months. The first article 
of the capitulation was a curious one. It enacted that the tomb 
and epitaph of Porto Carrero, the doughty little Spanish cap- 
tain who took the city, and who was killed in the siege, should 
be left inviolate. 

The high birth and conspicuous talents of Frangois Le Clerc 
insured him a brilliant career. But just when his prospects of 
worldly advancement were fairest he withdrew to a Capuchin 
convent. His mother, who had not been apprised of this design, 
threw herself at the king’s feet and besought him to give her 
back her son. She procured a writ of Parliament, which Henry 
reinforced by a lettre de cachet. But the young man would 
heed neither royal command nor parental entreaty ; his resolve 
was of six years’ standing; he felt that his vocation was to be- 
come a Franciscan; in short, he protested so vehemently that his 
mother finally resigned herself to the situation and took up her 
abode at Orleans, so as to be near him. Charles Le Clerc, her 
second son, succeeded to the honors and estates of his family 
upon his brother’s renunciation. He became governor of the 
Bastille. 

Brother Joseph made his profession in February, 1600. After 
completing his theological studies he was appointed teacher of 
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philosophy, and later master of novices. In due time he was 
commissioned to preach. His Lenten discourses, in which he 
assailed the abuses that had crept into the churches and convents 
during the religious wars, made him widely known. He next 
essayed the conversion of the Huguenots, and in this he achieved 
a fair measure of success. One of their ministers was of the 
number of his converts. 

The nuns of Fontevrault, moved thereunto by the report of 
his zeal and eloquence, now petitioned him to undertake the re- 
form of their institute. The order then possessed some fifty 
convents, subject to the abbess of the mother-house at Fonte- 
vrault. The venerable Madame de Bourbon, aunt of the king, 
was superioress-general. The pope had given her an assistant in 
the person of Antoinette d’Orleans, a dame of equally high de- 
gree, who, however, had accepted this office with a very bad 
grace, and was untiring in her efforts to be relieved of it. Fa- 
ther Joseph strove to dissuade her from this purpose, represent- 
ing that the permanence of the reform depended upon her re- 
maining at Fontevrault. But all in vain. When Madame de 
Bourbon died in 1611 the Capuchin, thoroughly perplexed, sought 
counsel of the Bishop of Lugon, Armand du Plessis de Riche- 
lieu, who was then residing at his priory of Les Roches, near 
Fontevrault. It was from this meeting that Richelieu’s great- 
ness took its beginning. The monk, already influential at court, 
was impressed by the character and abilities of the youthful 
prelate—Richelieu was then about twenty-nine. The bishop, on 
the other hand, was struck by the talents and zeal of his visitor. 
After deciding what was best to be done Joseph and the bishop 
made their report to Marie de Médicis. She adopted their sug- 
gestions: another abbess was chosen, and Madame d’Orleans 
went back to her own convent. Joseph generously attributed 
the whole merit of the arrangement to his colleague, and recom- 
mended him as worthy the royal patronage. 

Armand du Plessis de Richelieu had been consecrated Bishop 
of Lugon by the Cardinal de Givry in April, 1607. Ere long he 
discovered that his see was the poorest and most villanous in 
France. He presented himself at court, but Henry IV., though 
he received him kindly, discovered no anxiety to have him re- 
main. Returning to his diocese, he zealously applied himself to 
the administration thereof till the king’s assassination. Then he 
hastened to Paris, hoping to profit by any changes that might 
ensue. He courted attention as a preacher; but though the 
greatest personages came to listen to him, though the queen- 
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mother herself complimented his eloquence, no solid advantage 
thence accrued to him. Again he betook himself to his bishop- 
ric. Soon afterward he met Joseph, the Capuchin, at Les Roches. 

In 1614 Monsieur de Richelieu, whose prospects had mean- 
while undergone no perceptible amelioration, went to Paris to 
attend the opening of the States-General. This, by the way, 
was the last convocation of the Estates of France till Louis XVI. 
summoned them to Versailles in 1789. The Bishop of Lugon 
was chosen to present the cahier of the clergy to the king. His 
speech was a remarkable one. He demanded the promulgation 
of the Tridentine decrees. He counselled the young king to 
entrust the government to the queen-mother. He vigorously 
asserted the privileges of his order, charged the lawyers and the 
official tribe generally with aiming to monopolize the business of 
the realm to the exclusion of those who were far more worthy 
and capable, and complained that not a single churchman was 
admitted to the royal councils. 

About one year afterwards Richelieu became, by favor of 
Marie de Médicis, secretary of state. Joseph was presently sent 
to Rome on a mission, partly diplomatic, partly ecclesiastical. 
In the king’s name he explained to Pope Paul V. the provisions 
of an important treaty which he had helped to negotiate. His 
Holiness was pleased to say that he had never met a man better 
qualified for the conduct of weighty affairs. Joseph also sub- 
mitted to the pontiff’s consideration three designs which he had 
very much at heart—viz., the extirpation of heresy in France, 
the recapture of Constantinople, and the canonical institution of 
the new order of Calvary. This order had been founded by 
Madame d’Orleans, the whilom vice-abbess of Fontevrault. It 
was distinguished by special devotion to Our Lady of Sorrows. 
Joseph, as the confessor of the foundress, was concerned in its 
success. The pope commended these three projects, and prom- 
ised to use his influence with the sovereigns of Europe to further 
the movement against the Turks. 

Two years later Joseph went on a mission to the court of 
Spain. Some Franciscans of his suite died on the way because 
of the great heat—for the party set out in midsummer. He was 
cordially received at Madrid, and obtained from Philip III. a 
promise to co-operate in the projected crusade. The real object 
of the journey was perhaps to get trustworthy information about 
the finances and military strength of the Spanish monarchy. 

On his return to Paris Joseph set vigorously to work to re- 
alize his favorite design. He composed a series of six tracts ex- 
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plaining and justifying it, which he caused to be distributed by 
his brethren at home and abroad. But all his labor was in vain. 
There was no community of feeling among the various states. 
The day of the crusades was over; the age of chivalry had 
passed away for ever. Some of the details of Joseph’s plan 
were chimerical in the extreme. One feature of the new crt- 
sade was the institution of a new order of knighthood, the rules 
and make-up of which he had planned most minutely. He went 
so far as to write a poem in which the achievements of his em- 
bryo order were glowingly depicted. But the central idea was 
by no means chimerical. The Ottoman power which he pro- 
posed to destroy was then, and for many a day succeeding, a 
standing menace to the kingdoms of the West. The siege of Vi- 
enna was an event whose probable consequences are not pleasant 
to contemplate. Germany, in particular, should ever hold in 
grateful remembrance the name of the heroic John Sobieski, 
who alone of all the kings of Europe came to the deliverance 
of her capital city. 

In 1617 Louis XIII., moved thereunto by his favorite, De 
Luynes, got rid of his mother’s Italian counsellors,-assumed the 
government, and sent the queen to Blois. Richelieu, who also 
had incurred the jealousy of De Luynes, was presently exiled to 
Avignon, where he employed his enforced leisure in writing a 
treatise on Christian perfection. Not finding a retired life to 
her taste, Marie de Médicis began ere long to plot for her return 
to power, with the ultimate result that the kingdom was brought 
to the brink of civil war. At this juncture Father Joseph, who 
enjoyed the king’s confidence, recommended Louis to seek a re- 
conciliation with his unruly parent, and suggested that Monsieur 
de Richelieu, as a man of honesty and address, be appointed 
intermediary. The Capuchin’s brother, Charles Le Clerc, was, 
in consequence of Joseph’s representations, ordered forthwith to 
conduct the Bishop of Lugon to the headquarters of the queen. 
The prelate’s mission was completely successful. Ere long mo- 
ther and son became again estranged, and with somewhat more 
serious results. Joseph himself acted as peacemaker this time. 
One of the conditions of the reconciliation was that Louis should 
exert himself to procure a cardinal’s hat for Monsieur de Riche- 
lieu. The pope was duly petitioned; but, as the king had 
meanwhile conceived a deep dislike for the bishop, a private 
letter was sent to Rome to cancel the official request. Father 
Joseph discovered the intrigue and warned Richelieu, who in 
turn notified the queen-mother. A very pretty quarrel ensued. 
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Finally the king consented to forget his dislike, and Monseigneur 
de Lugon became Cardinal de Richelieu in September, 1622. 
After Marie de Médicis, the first person to whom he communi- 
cated the news of his elevation was his good friend Joseph. At 
the cardinal’s entreaty he repaired to Paris and abode with him 
till bidden to Orleans by the father-general on business of his 
order. Here Father Joseph had a novel experience. He was 
accused in full chapter of having uttered heresy in one of his 
little books. * The charge was, however, on due investigation, 
found to be without foundation, and was retracted as publicly as 
it had been put forward. As an evidence of the high esteem in 
which his brethren held him, Joseph was, despite all his protes- 
tations, elected provincial. This was in 1623. The Cardinal de 
Richelieu was called to the council by Louis XIII. early in 1624. 
The king had need of him. No sooner was he admitted than 
he asserted his right as a prince of the church to take prece- 
dence of the great officers of state. He soon acquired complete 
control. Within six months from the day of his admission to 
the council he wrote as follows to Father Joseph, who was then 
presiding over a chapter of his order at Orleans: 


“To FATHER JOSEPH, CAPUCHIN: 


“ As you are the principal agent whom God has employed to lead me to 
all the honor to which | behold myself raised, I feel obliged to send you 
the first tidings thereof, and to inform you that it has pleased the king to 
make me his first minister at the petition of the queen. At the same time 
I pray you to anticipate the date set for your return, and to come hither as 
soon as possible, so as to share with me the conduct of affairs. Among 
those now pressing are some which I cannot confide to any one, nor can I 
settle them without your advice. Come, then, promptly, to receive the 
marks of esteem which I entertain for you. 

“THE CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU.” 


Joseph came as soon as practicable, and from that day forward 
the two “lived together in the most intimate friendship, inhabit- 
ing the same palace and seeming like two souls in one body.” 
As long as Joseph lived no important matters, whether of foreign 
or domestic policy, were despatched without his privity and 
counsel. 

In 1625 Joseph was again sent to Rome. The then pope, 
Urban VIII., who as Cardinal Barberini had entertained him on 
his previous visit to the Eternal City, treated him with marked 
distinction, and at Richelieu’s request granted him permission to 
engage himself in state affairs. Henceforth the Capuchin was 
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not able to labor for his own perfection as assiduously as he de- 
sired. But he, in a manner, made amends by seeking more zeal- 
ously than ever the spiritual welfare of others. Urban made him 
protector of the missions in England, Canada, and Turkey. He 
did much for the progress of religion in these countries. 

In the following year Joseph acquired fresh claims upon the 
love of his friend by unravelling the conspiracy of Chalais, which 
was aimed at the life of the cardinal. Chalais had been Riche- 
lieu’s friend. His mother on her knees besought the minister to 
spare her son for the sake of old times, but in vain, In the same 
year Joseph laid the foundations of the enormous fortune of the 
house of Orleans by securing the marriage of the Princess de 
Montpensier to Monsieur, the king’s brother. 

La Rochelle was the “citadel de la religion” in France. 
Joseph often reproached the king for allowing this state of things 
to continue. So when the Rochellois revolted and sought help 
from the English, Louis resolved to stamp out the Huguenot 
power for ever. He and his minister went to participate in the 
siege. Joseph, at Richelieu’s invitation, came to bear them com- 
pany, having performed the journey from Paris on foot. He and 
the cardinal lived together in a lone house by the sea-shore called 
“Pont de la Pierre.” During his stay Joseph made himself ex- 
ceedingly useful. He put a stop to blasphemy in the camp, look- 
ed after the hospitals, and catechised and confessed the soldiers. 
When the king, weary of camp-life, returned to Paris, Richelieu 
was for going with him, fearing that the queen-mother, now his 
mortal enemy, might injure him in his absence. But Joseph pre- 
vailed on him to stay where he was, representing that the king’s 
gratitude over the fall of La Rochelle would outweigh every ad- 
verse consideration that might meanwhile be advanced. The 
cardinal, left behind as the king’s lieutenant, compassed the re- 
duction of the city by building a dike across the harbor. Ac- 
companied by Joseph, he was to be seen day after day, clad in full 
armor, a sword by his side and pistols in his belt, directing the 
operations of his engineers. In the procession which attended 
Louis into La Rochelle after the capitulation Joseph walked on 
foot before the king’s horse ; and it was he who intoned the “ Te 
Deum” at the solemn service in the church of St. Margaret. 
Richelieu now proposed to make Joseph bishop of the city. But 
he refused the proffered honor, declaring that nothing in the 
world could induce him to forsake the habit and obedience of St. 
Francis. Michelet gives a characteristic version of this affair. 
He says that the cardinal, now grown jealous of his intimate, 
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thought thus to get rid of him, but that the wily Capuchin de- 
clined to be buried alive amid’ the ruins of La Rochelle. Joseph’s 
relatives were highly incensed by his refusal of the mitre. His 
biographer, by the bye, indulges in some delicious remarks touch- 
ing his conduct at this trying juncture. It seems that Joseph 
had too overpowering a sense of the responsibilities attached to 
the episcopal office ever willingly to assume them. 

The Huguenots disposed of, Richelieu set about realizing the 
dream of Heary IV.—the humiliation of the house of Austria. 
The methods he employed were often anti-Christian and dishon- 
orable. He adhered to the terrible principle of which Professor 
Seeley speaks in his Mapoleon—“ that so long as the public good is 
our object, almost every act is permissible”; or, as Mirabeau 
was fond of repeating, “ La petite morale est ennemie de la 
grande.” In his parallel between Ximenes de Cisneros and Riche- 
lieu, Dr. Von Hefele brings out this fact: 


“It was Richelieu who, in order to humiliate Austria and break the 
power of Germany, called the king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, into 
the empire, and, after the death of the ‘Goth,’ continued to add fuel to 
the religious wars. It was he who assisted the Puritans against the king 
of England, the Catalonians against the king of Spain; who tried to de- 
tach Maximilian of Bavaria from the cause of religion and of country.” 


From a diplomatic point of view the most interesting chapter 
of the Capuchin’s life is that which records his doings at the Diet 
of Ratisbon. Unfortunately it is too long to be given here. 
Through his influence the designs of the emperor were com- 
pletely frustrated, and Wallenstein, the ablest general in the 
imperial service, was relegated to private life. Ferdinand felt 
keenly the deception practised towards him, and was frequently 
heard to say, “ A Capuchin has disarmed me with his beads and 
covered six electoral caps with his cowl.” Léon Brulart, his 
colleague at Ratisbon, declared on his return that Joseph had 
nothing of his order but the habit, nothing Christian but the 
name ; that he tried to deceive Europe, and that his only aim in 
life was to serve Richelieu. Messire Léon’s remarks must, how- 
ever, be taken with considerable limitation, as he was Spanish in 
his sympathies. 

Joseph surpassed his master in prudence and courage. 
Weakly in body and cold in temperament, the cardinal often 
found the greatest difficulty in screwing up his courage to the 
sticking-point. In 1636, when the Spaniards broke into Picardy 
and Paris was panic-stricken, Richelieu, frightened at the pros- 
pect, made up his mind to resign. The Capuchin scouted the 
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idea and bade him go out among the people without his guards, 
so as to reassure them. The result proved the soundness of this 
advice. “Ah!” said Joseph, when they met again, “did I not 
well say that your feathers were only wet, and that a little confi- 
dence would carry you through?” 

Pére Joseph having refused two bishoprics, Mans and La Ro- 
chelle, and having rendered distinguished services to the state, 
Richelieu decided that nothing less than a cardinal’s hat would 
be a suitable recompense for him. Louis lost no time in commu- 
nicating with the pope. But the Roman authorities were in no 
hurry to gratify this wish of the Most Christian King. Despite 
his reiterated applications, the matter was under consideration for 
fully three years. There was already one Capuchin cardinal; to 
create a second would be to violate established custom. Fur- 
thermore, the pope thought it useless to confer the hat upon one 
who had uniformly showed so little concern for worldly honors. 
His Holiness offered to compromise the matter by promoting 
Joseph’s nephew to the Sacred College. But this Louis would 
not hear of. Meanwhile the subject of so many postilles, apos- 
tilles, memoranda, and petitions fell sick. Richelieu brought him 
to his own castle of Ruel, so as to have him continually under his 
eyes. The pope, hearing of Joseph’s illness, finally proclaimed 
him cardinal, but he died before he. could be invested with the 
insignia. At his death Richelieu said: “I have lost my friend, 
my consolation, my right hand.” 

He was given a funeral becoming his high estate. His body 
was brought to the great convent of his order in Paris, and there, 
in the presence of the Parliament and the greatest in the land, 
buried at the foot of the high altar. Richelieu caused a monu- 
ment to be raised in his honor bearing a most laudatory inscrip- 
tion. 

Joseph, as the friend of Richelieu, enjoyed a peculiarly sinister 
reputation. After his death his enemies vented their spleen in 
spiteful epitaphs, of which the following is a specimen: 


“ Cy git au choeur de cette eglise 
La petite Eminence Grise. 
Et quand au Seigneur il plaira 
Son Eminence Rouge y giva.” 


His devotion to his friend was at once the glory and the re- 
proach of his life; for he shares in the odium of the measures 
which Richelieu pursued in the interests of his country. The 
phrase “reasons of state,” as justifying shady political transac- 
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tions, originated between them. As minister of the prime min- 
ister, Joseph was the most powerful man of his day in France. 
The proudest uobles had to court the favor of “Son Eminence 
Grise "—for so he was facetiously styled—if they cared to stand 
well with “Son Eminence Rouge,” Richelieu. It has been said 
that, toward the end, there was mortal jealousy between them. 
But this seems to be disproved by the tenor of their lives. The 
king was no less attached to Joseph than the cardinal was. Louis 
XIII. loved him for his austere and simple life, and gave him his 
confidence long before Richelieu came to power. 





A MODEL ALPHABET. 


IT is a curious fact, which has been often recognized, that the 
intellectual idiosyncrasy of a nation depends very much on the 
nature of its alphabetical characters. The better the alphabet 
the abler the national intellect. “The use of characters easily 
written and easily read,” says Guizot, “seems to be necessary to 
a high degree of literary cultivation. The want of such charac. 
ters has kept stationary the Chinese. The complexity of their 
characters was probably one of the causes which arrested the 
progress of the Arabs—an exceedingly intelligent race, who yet 
have contributed little to literature.” 

If this be true it is not at all impossible that the intellectual 
superiority which the Irish exhibited when their island was 7 
sula doctorum et sanctorum may be ascribed to the admirable excel- 
lence of their alphabet. If the use of an alphabet be to repre- 
sent the sounds of a language distinctly and unmistakably, the 
superiority of the Irish will be questioned by those only who are 
unacquainted with its merits. In its simplicity, comprehensive- 
ness, and power of reproducing “ the winged words,” but, above 
all, in its freedom from double and clumsy consonants, it will be 
found superior to the alphabets of the classic languages. The 
reader will find in Lucian an amusing dialogue in which the 
double consonants of the Greek scold and vilify one another as 
cheats, thieves, and schemers who usurp functions and push 
themselves arrogantly into places to which they have not a 
shadow of legitimate right. No such controversy can be as- 
cribed by the most audacious imagination to the modest letters 
of the Irish alphabet. No Irish consonant intrudes into the place 
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or usurps the functions of another, but all dwell in peace in that 
scrupulous respect for mutual rights which invariably character- 
izes conscientious and law-abiding neighbors. In this respect, 
it must be confessed, the Irish alphabet offers to the Greek, 
Latin, and English an example which we fear they will never 
imitate. The most illustrious orator of pagan Rome is known 
among English-speaking people as Sisero, while he is termed 
Kikero by the Germans. In the one country ¢ is shamefully 
wronged by the impudence of s, which assumes its place, while 
in the other it is ousted by the audacity of 4, which seems to 
shoulder it from its legitimate place. The letter ¢ has equal 
grievances to complain of. It is ruthlessly evicted by s or sh, 
as in the words Mauritius, Tatius, Usurpation, etc. A thousand 
instances of this indifference to proprietary rights might be cited 
against the Latin, Greek, and English languages. But we must 
pass over these literal delinquencies. Suffice it to say that no 
such disreputable charges can be brought home to the alphabet 
of the Gael, which in its incomparable integrity stands perfectly 
alone among alphabets. 

It has been repeatedly affirmed—by no less a person than 
Lucien Bonaparte amongst others—that the Irish alphabet is a 
mere plagiarism of the Roman characters. For instance, Ernst 
Windisch, in his /rische Texte mit Worterbuch, says: “The old 
Irish writing is a peculiar form of Roman character.” 

There is reason to doubt this. Such theorists should go a 
step farther and prove that the names of our letters (for our 
letters have names), as well as the letters themselves, were com- 
municated to the Irish by the masters of ancient Italy. When 
a foreign people import a strange article into a new country, 
the original name generally adheres to the importation, and the 
terms paper, parchment, delft, and tea may be cited in evidence. 
‘But the boldest theorist will hardly affirm that such words as 
beith, luis, nuin (the name of the Irish alphabet in pre-Christian 
times, and representing 4, /, and ~) are Latin words. 

“Among the Romans letters were known by their sounds. 
They did not retain the Greek names for the alphabet. The 
momentary sounds and & were denoted by their own sound, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, as de, ce, de. On the other hand, continuous 
consonants were preceded by vowels, as ef, e/, em, en, er, es”’ 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition). This is entirely unlike 
the Hebrew and Phoenician. In these languages the name of 
every letter has its meaning in the ancient Hebrew. Now, it may 
be laid down as an axiom that when the names of the letters of 
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an alphabet are words of the language to which the alphabet 
belongs, that alphabet owes its origin to the people who spoke 
that language. This is the case with the Irish. Every Irish 
letter has an Irish name; which would be wholly impossible if 
it originated with a foreign people. 

We learn from Quintilian and Gellius that the ancient Romans 
termed their alphabet Sy/ve, precisely as the Celts termed it 
Feadha—a word having the same meaning. Carden informs us 
that before papyrus or parchment was used as writing material 
men impressed their thoughts upon the leaves of trees. Hence 
the Sibyl tells neas: 


“ Foliis tantum ne carmina manda,” etc. 


It has been affirmed that the names which the Irish applied 
to their letters must be older than those they bestowed upon 
their trees. 

When Ireland was colonized by the Milesians, or De Danaans, 
the Tuatha Fiodha, or forest tribes, who were armed, we are told, 
with poisoned weapons, were, like all aboriginals, destitute of 
letters. But the colonists, being a literary people, gave the 
names of the letters they possessed to the trees which flourished 
on the shore. This is the opinion of a writer in the Ulster Irish 
Archeological Journal. He says: 


“The names of the letters are a list of the trees indigenous to Ireland. 
Now, it would be impossible to find in any country a list of forest trees 
undesignedly furnished with names whose initials would give all the sounds 
necessary to make an alphabet; and equally impossible to induce an unlet- 
tered people to give up the names they had been accustomed to and adopt 
a new nomenclature at the bidding of a learned few. From this it seems 
evident that the names of the letters were given to the trees, not the 
names of the trees to the letters.” 


The red men of America had given names to their forest trees 
before the Pilgrim Fathers set foot upon this continent. But 
the new-comers never thought of taking those Indian names and 
applying them to the alphabetical characters which they had 
brought with them from Europe. This is a difficulty which has 
never been sufficiently considered. It is much more easy to sup- 
pose that the Milesians brought their alphabet from their father- 
land on the shores of the Mediterranean, and imparted to the 
trees in Ireland the names they had already bestowed on their 
alphabetical symbols. This would be at least possible. The 
other hypothesis seems wholly untenable. 

It is evident from all this that the Irish alphabet, which Eng- 
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lish writers so readily dispose of by deriving it from the Latin, 
gives rise to questions that are very difficult of solution. And 
here the question again suggests itself: If the Irish borrowed 
their letters from the Romans, from whom did they borrow the 
names? Was it in Spain they obtained their alphabetical nomen- 
clature? If the Romans gave them both, why did the latter not 
apply those apposite names to their own ciphers? 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Irish alphabet is 
the paucity of its elements. The number of its characters is only 
sixteen (for # is only an aspirate). It resembles in this respect 
that archaic alphabet which in the morning of time Cadmus in- 
troduced into Greece, and Evander into Italy. The Irish have 
found it, however, in all ages sufficient for all the purposes of 
language. In this respect they differ essentially from all those 
races who, in more recent times, have been indebted to a foreign 
people for their symbols of sound. The Russians borrowed the 
Greek alphabet ; but, finding it incapable of representing all the 
sounds of their language, they increased its letters to forty-eight. 
This is the grand characteristic of an alphabet which is not in- 
digenous—the growth of the national mind. A borrowed alpha- 
bet invariably fails to represent the simple sounds of the tongue 
to which it is applied. The number of its symbols never cor- 
responds exactly to the number of sounds which are distinguish- 
able in the language of the borrowers. In the Parsi, for instance, 
' forty-five letters have been evolved out of seventeen Aramaic 
characters. The Bohemian has forty letters; the Afghan, forty- 
two; the Indian, forty-nine. From the seventeen or eighteen 
Syriac characters between thirty and forty Mongolian characters 
have been developed, in addition to those derived from Buddhist 
sources. In Sanscrit every native writer seems to use an alpha- 
bet of his own, as in a Dutch concert every musician played a 
distinct piece of music. The Sanscrit characters, as we learn 
from Max Miiller, are so modified by each author that to print a 
new manuscript it is almost necessary to procure a new font of 
type. 
This is not the case with the Irish alphabet. It is eminently 
characterized by legibility and distinctness. It was brought into 
Erin before additional characters were invented, as is evident 
from the paucity of its symbols and their distinct powers. They 
carry the mind back to the times of Cadmus and Evander. The 
authors of the Irish alphabet contrived an ingenious, simple, and 
beautiful machinery which obviates all deficiencies, They have 
nine consonants, which, when marked with a point or followed 
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by an aspirate, represent new and distinct sounds. These points, 
which are always over the letters, remind us of the Hebrew points, 
which are in or under the symbols; and it is worthy of remark 
that our pointed letters are those, and those only, to which the 
Hebrews add a dagesch. They are termed by Irish grammarians 
“aspirated consonants.” Now, it surely was not from the Latins 
the lrish learned this ingenious means of multiplying and increas- 
ing the representative power of their nine consonants. No sound, 
perhaps, occurs more frequently in the Irish language than that 
of the letter v, and yet the Irish alphabet contains nov/ Why 
should the Irish cast away this symbol and substitute an aspi- 
rated letter in its place? For instance, d4 and mh, when written 
between two “slender” vowels, have the sound of v in the Eng- 
lish word vine—as a mhian, “ his desire.” That is, when the Irish 
found it necessary to write the consonant v, so natural to the 
Latin, they always rejected this character and substituted in its 
place 54 or mh, and more anciently 4 or m with a point, to deter- 
mine the sound and value of the Latin consonant v. Now, what 
could be their motive in rejecting this consonant? Every other 
nation on the face of the earth in adopting the Latin alphabet has 
made use of this cipher. Why should the Irish reject it? It 
seems evident that if they had no letters of their own they could 
never have thought of substituting m or 6 for the Latin vz. 

In the same way 44 and mh, when occurring between two 
“broad” vowels (0, a, or “), have the sound of w—as a leabhar, 
“his book”; domhan, “the world.” Did this arrangement come 
from the Romans? 

Again, when 4/ and m/f are written with a single broad vowel 
they have in one part of Ireland the sound of w, and of v in an- 
other—as a dhas, “his death”; a mhart, “his ox”: words which 
in Munster are pronounced as if written @ vas, a varth, but in 
Connaught a was,a warth. Did either of these modes of repre- 
senting sounds come from the Romans? But without this Irish 
cannot be written. 

In the same way ch, when written with a broad vowel, has the 
guttural sound of gh in the Scotch word lough—as a chorp, “his 
body ”; dochd, “poor”; gach, “all.” It is worthy of observation 
that these two letters,c and g, produce or represent, in their 
pointed or natural forms, so many as eight sounds; d, ¢, and s 
produce twelve, while m, 4, 7, and / represent in their natural or 
dotted forms sixteen sounds. That is, there are thirty-six dis- 
tinct articulations of the nine consonantal sounds. In this way 
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the Irish with its nine consonants is richer than Sanscrit with its 
thirty seven. 


“ We find,” says Max Miiller, “ that so perfect a language as the Sanscrit 
has no /, no soft sibilants, no short ¢ and o ; Greek has no y, no w, no f, no 
soft sibilants. English is deficient in guttural breathings like the German 
ach and ich, While Sanscrit has no f, Arabic has no Z. F is absent, not 
only in those dialects which have no labial articulation, but we look for it 
in vain in Finnish (despite its name, which was given to it by its neighbors), 
in Lithuanian, in the Gipsy language, in Tamil, Mongolian, and some of the 
Tataric dialects, etc.” (Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. 162). 


One of the most extraordinary, and indeed unaccountable, tra- 
ditions we have ever met with is found in Keating’s so-called 
History of Ireland. Keating says that in the early morning of 
time a remote ancestor of the Irish race, named Fenius Farsa, or 
Fenius the Persian, abandoned his native Scythia—which was 
possibly Tartary—and pitched his tent on the plain of Sennaar. 
Here he founded a school—of all things in the world !—for the 
instruction of youth, who flocked to him from all quarters, and 
at the same time sent out emissaries to every known region of 
the earth to study the respective languages of the inhabitants. 
On the return of these emissaries at the end of seven years, he 


is alleged to have compounded from their lingual treasures the 
Scythian and Gaelic languages. 

Now, if it be true, as is often alleged, that tradition expands 
and embellishes, but rarely or never invents, there must be some- 
thing in this tradition. One thing is certain: we find in Max Miil- 
’ ler’s Lectures (vol. i. p. 354) a curious coincidence which at first 
sight would seem to corroborate Keating : 


“In the grammar of the Turkic languages we have before us a language 
of perfectly transparent structure, and a grammar the inner workings of 
which we can study, as if watching the building of cells in a crystal bee- 
hive. An eminent Orientalist remarked : ‘We might imagine Turkish to be 
the result of the deliberations of some eminent society of learned men.’ 
But no society could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to 
itself in the steppes of Tartary and guided only by its innate laws, or by an 
instinctive power as wonderful as any within the realm of nature.” 


In this, quotation the last sentence is very remarkable. It 
seems to imply that in “a society of learned men” the human 
mind cannot exist, or cannot be as fertile in invention as when 
roaming in solitude over the desolate steppes of Tartary. But 
we cannot see why, if a solitary stroller possess the instinctive 
and creative power alluded to, a combination of men should not 
be equally gifted and equally capable of evolving a language. 
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In one respect the Turkish and Irish languages perfectly 
agree. Both possess what Max Miiller terms the “harmony of 
vowels,” which is known to Irish grammarians as the caol le caol. 


“ There is in Turkish,” says Max Miiller, “ what is called the law of har- 
mony, according to which the vowels of each word may be changed and 
modulated so as to harmonize with the key-note struck by the chief vowel. 
The vowels in Turkish, for instance, are divided into two classes, sharp and 
fiat. Ifa verb contains a sharp vowel in its radical portion the vowels of 
the terminations are all sharp, while the same terminations, if following a 
root with a flat vowel, modulate their own words into the flat key. Thus 


we have sev-mek, to love, but dak-mak, to regard, mek or mak being the ter-, 


mination of the infinitive. Thus we say ev-/er, the houses, but a¢-/ar, the 
horses, /er or /ar being the termination of the plural” (Lectures, vi. p. 340). 
“ No Aryan or Semitic language,” adds Max Miiller, “has preserved a simi- 
lar freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its vowels.” 


On this point Max Miiller is mistaken, as every Irish scholar 
knows. The law of harmony exists in the Gaelic, which is un- 
questionably an Aryan language. 


“ The Irish vowels,” says Canon Bourke, “are classified into droad and 
slender : a, 0, u are Called broad ,; e,z, slender. The orthography of all words 
in the language depends nearly entirely on the position which the slender 
and broad vowels hold with regard to the consonants. There is an old 
Gaelic rule which directs that a consonant should, in every written word, 
lie between either two slender or two broad vowels, and consequently that 
a broad vowel, such as a, 0, or “, cannot correctly go before, while a slender 
vowel, ¢ or z, comes after, a consonant ; but that if a broad vowel preceded, 
so should a broad one follow; if a slender vowel preceded, so should a slen- 
der vowel follow. This rule is called caol le caol agus leathan le leathan. . . 


The natural tone of the language requires the collation of ‘slender with | 


slender, and broad with broad.’ ‘ Regu/am,’ says O’Molloy, ‘ Hiberni's tri- 
tam, tum in scriptura, tum in sono’” (p. 50). 


Latham, in his work Ox the English Language (p. 158), says: 


“ The Irish Gaelic, above most other languages, illustrates a euphonic 
principle that modifies the vowels of a word. The vowels a, o, w are full, 
whilst z, e¢ are small. Now, if to a syllable containing a small vowel, as 
buazl, there be added a syllable containing a broad one, as am, a change 
takes place. Either the first syllable is accommodated to the second, or 
the second to the first, so that the vowels respectively contained in them 
are either both full or both small. Hence arises, in respect to the word 
quoted, either the form dualam or else the form duadlim.” 


Here we have the “harmony of vowels” precisely as in the 
Turkish or other Turanian languages of Asia. It seems to in- 
volve a musical principle which requires that each successive 
note in the musical octave shall be sounded with a volume of 
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voice deeper than that of the note preceding, and, conversely, the 
preceding shall be sounded with a higher—that is, a more s/ender 
or acute—volume of voice than its succeeding note. 

Now, will any one venture to assert that the Irish are indebt- 
ed to the Latins for this “law of harmony,” which is observed by 
Irish-speaking people without the slightest consciousness on their 
part of the principle from which it springs? This harmonic law 
is, however, inseparably connected with the Gaelic alphabet, and 
it is perfectly certain that it was imparted by the same people to 
whom they are indebted for their dezth, /ucs, nuin—their symbols 
* of sound. 

But it will be naturally asked, If the Irish did not get their 
alphabet from the Latins, to whom are they indebted for this 
invaluable gift? The answer is very simple: If they did not in- 
vent it themselves they are unquestionably indebted to some 
Semitic people for their literary ciphers. If-there be one histo- 
ric fact more evident than another it is that the Hebrew is the 
parent of all the alphabets on earth. It was from a people akin 
to the Jews—it was from Phoenician traffickers—that the Irish 
obtained their alphabet. We find something like presumptive 
proof of this in the following fact which we find in Taylor’s 


work on The Alphabet (vol. i. p. 232), viz.: 


“ Scattered over the museums of Europe are about a score of engraved 
gems bearing naines,etc. The most interesting of these seals is one said 
to have been found in Ireland. The alphabet employed shows that it can- 
not be later than the eighth century before Christ, and we may conjecture 
that the seal is a relic of an early adventure of Phcenician mariners. The 
legend reads, ‘ Belonging to Abdallah, son of Shebat, the slave of Metita, 
son of Tsadog.’ A fac-simile will be found in the /ourna/ of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, vol. i. p. 232.” 


In addition to this we find in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1850 a paper by Dr. Petrie on the astonishing num- 
ber of Carthaginian coins that have been found in Ireland, par- 
ticularly in Rathfarnham, in the vicinity of Dublin. 

It seems evident from such discoveries, as well as from the 
bronze articles—brooches, swords, bracelets, torques, and spear- _ 
heads, so beautiful in their forms and so perfect in their work- 
manship—found in Ireland and hoarded in Irish museums, that 
some highly civilized people, vying with the ancient Etrurians 
in artistic excellence, were in the habit, in prehistoric times, of 
visiting Irish harbors and exchanging their manufactures for 
native produce. These are very possibly the people to whom 
the Irish are indebted for their vernacular alphabet. 
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In conclusion, the reader will be pleased to observe that the 
Irish symbols are invested with two features. Every letter has 
at once a name and a sound, which are entirely distinct things. 
Nor is this all: the Irish have not only names for their symbols, 
they know the meaning of these epithets. In this respect they 
differ from the Greeks, who, having borrowed their letters from 
a Semitic people, have recourse to that people to learn the mean- 
ing of their alphabetic nomenclature. For instance, a/pha is the 
first letter of the Greek alphabet. But to know the meaning of 
alpha they have recourse to the Hebrew, where they learn that 
aleph (of which alpha is a modification) signifies an ox. To 
return. 

During ages the letter 4 held the first place in the Irish 
alphabet. The Gaelic name of that letter is dezth, which signi- 
fies the beech-tree. In German this tree is termed duche, from 
which comes the English term 00k, because the rind of the 
beech served as the first writing material. Hence in Latin /zder 
is “a book,” and /:der is likewise the inner bark or rind of a tree. 
This is likewise the case in Irish. Leabhar signifies at once a 
book and the cortex of a tree. As a consequence, the Druids, 
ages before St. Patrick, assigned the first place to the letter dezth. 
Being a substance without which writing would be impossible, 
its name appropriately held the first place. It was in the very 
nature of things that it should obtain this prerogative. The 
Hebrew letter eth, which corresponds with this, signifies “a 
house.” But what connection can exist between a house and 
literary materials? As to the Greek deta, that people are wholly 
ignorant of the primary meaning of the name. 

It may not be unworthy of observation that, owing to its con- 
nection with letters, the name given to the deech in pagan times 
in Ireland was faidh-bile, “the prophet-tree.” The word faidh 
is equivalent to the Latin fatwm—a word which meant, according 
to Max Miiller, “ what had been spoken; and, before Fate be- 
came a power greater than Jupiter, what had been spoken by 
Jupiter, and could never be changed—not even by Jupiter him- 
self.” 

The Latin word fatum and the Irish word faidh come equally 
from faidhim, “1 speak.” With this is intimately connected the 
word fath, “a poem,” because oracles were originally rhythmical. 
The Destinies employed poetic numbers in expressing the futuri- 
ties of men. 

The second place in the ancient alphabet of Ireland was as- 
signed to / (/wts), because the quicken-tree, or fairy-ash—which 
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the Irish term /ués—was a plant invested with mystery. The 
Druids seem to have regarded its beautiful foliage, graceful 
boughs, and crimson berries as of supreme efficacy in their deal- 
ings with the Sighs, or genii of the Celts! The corresponding 
Hebrew character /amed signifies “an ox-goad,” which seems a 
most inappropriate object, remote from the sphere of literature 
as well as the forests in which in archaic times the human race 
resided. 

The third letter is muen (x), which signifies fraxinus, the ash. 
It was a tree of great importance, inasmuch as the laws of the 
land were engraved on boards of this tree. The early benefac- 
tors of the human race, according to Horace, who taught man- 
kind to distinguish sacred from profane objects, private from 
public interests, and deterred them from sensual indulgences and 
cannibal habits, likewise instructed sylvestres homines—the tenants 
of the forests—/eges incidere ligno—‘‘ to carve laws on wooden 
boards.” The ash appears to be selected for this important pur- 
pose, and hence its name was applied to the third letter of the 
ancient Irish alphabet. 

But we should extend this article to an unpardonable length 
were we to explain all the names of the Gaelic letters. We shall 
conclude with a short quotation which furnishes conclusive proof 
that “the old Irish writing is ot a peculiar form of the Roman 
character ”’: 


“In all words begun or ended with +, instead of writing that simple 
character they (the Irish) never chose to represent it otherwise than by 
employing two of the Roman characters—viz., gs or cs—a trouble they 
certainly might have saved themselves, at least in writing Latin, had they 
not rejected it as an exotic character and not existing in their ancient 
alphabet. If this was not the true motive I candidly acknowledge the case 
seems to me a paradox. For if the Irish had no letters before the intro- 
duction of the Latin alphabet, what could be their motive constantly to re- 
ject some simple characters and substitute two different letters in lieu of 
one, especially in writing a foreign tongue to which all such characters 
were equally proper arid fitting? And if all letters were equally new and 
exotic to them, certainly all had an equal right to be preserved and used 
by them.” 
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RICHARD HONEYWOOD’S BEQUEST. 


I SUPPOSE there is a certain amount of business done in the 
little town of Wiggonhurst, but on this particular July afternoon 
there was not much outward sign of activity. All down the long, 
irregular street which forms the main thoroughfare shop-doors 
stood invitingly open, but customers there were none. It looked 
as though the inhabitants had gone to sleep. A small boy star- 
ing in a fascinated manner at the tarts in the baker’s window, and 
the flies which ceaselessly tried to get at those delicacies under 
their yellow gauze covering, were the only living things visible. 
By and by the small boy’s soul became surfeited with contempla- 
tion, and his eyes roamed round in search of fresh amusement. 
What should he do this hot afternoon? The red brick “ board” 
school where his young ideas were taught to shoot had closed 
its doors against him for a whole month. He was free to do as 
it seemed to him good. Happy thought—the cricket-field ! 

The way thither lies past the town-hall and down the broad 
road known as the “ Causeway ”—a road that always looks cool ; 
the flags on either side are shadowed by a row of branching elm- 
trees ; flush to the pavement come the houses, of every shape and 
size, but all eminently respectable. This is where the “rank and 
fashion” of Wiggonhurst live; there are positively people here 
who visit with the “ county” and hold their heads very high in- 
deed. Here is the old “ Dower House,” with its projecting 
upper stories supported by griffins and other allegorical beasts ; 
here is the doctor’s neat red brick abode, out of whose barred 


nursery window little flaxen heads ‘are always peeping; and so ° 


on till we come to the vicarage, lying back in its shady gardens, 
the “chantry-house” opposite, and then the great gates that 
open on to the church-yard. The small boy’s feet patter down 
the paved walk, paved with the tomb-stones of dead-and-gone 
generations. He pays no heed to the half-obliterated inscriptions, 
the “ Hic jacets” and sculptured death’s-heads; he wants to get 
to the cricket-field. There it is beyond the narrow river, that is 
crossed by a quaint wooden bridge. 

Wiggonhurstites are all mad on the subject of cricket ; it is 
the end, the aim, and the object of half the men in the place, and 
they are deservedly proud of their field. It is a large, flat mea- 
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dow, kept as carefully as a lawn, rolled and watered and clipped 
to the highest state of perfection. Beyond the range of the busi- 
ness part there are several large trees with seats beneath them, 
generally filled with the “ sisters, the cousins, and the aunts” of 
the players; on the railings that run up one side there is always 
an admiring audience clustered, composed of all the idlers and 
loafers in the town, and away to the left is the long pavilion, 
sacred to “ subscribers only.” 

On this particular afternoon an exciting match is on: the Pel- 
bury Eleven have come to play “a return” with the Wiggon- 
hurst men, who at the beginning of the season went over to Pel- 
bury and got badly beaten, and now it looks uncommonly as 
though they were to be beaten again. The board outside the 
umpire’s tent shows the figures 103-42, which means that Pel- 
bury is sixty-one ahead. This is their first inning, and their 
best man, their champion, has only just gone in; he is sure to run 
the score up to an impassable reach. He can slog the ball to the 
furthest limit; he is most hard to bowl out; he—bravo! a ring- 
ing cheer goes up from the ranks of Wiggonhurst: he has been 
caught out—caught out most cleverly—and he marches off, dis- 
comfited, with a “ duck’s egg” to his name. 

There is an interval of a quarter of an hour or so before the 
other men go in again, and in the pavilion there is much joy and 
congratulation over the stroke of skill that has turned the luck 
and may now give the Wiggonhurst men a chance of the game. 
They are all clustered round the hero, a middle-aged man with — 
gray hair and a wiry, athletic figure. It is the priest, Father Kir- 
ton, who came to the town about a year ago to replace the old 
missioner, Father Powell, and who has taken up his abode in a 
little tumble-down house next to his church. Father Powell was 
a man of private means, who lived in a pretty place outside the 
. town; but his successor is different—he is poor and the mission 
is poor, the congregation being made up chiefly of laborers and 
their families. People were much amused when the “new man” 
announced his intention of living in that little dwelling. Some 
forty years before, when the mission was first started, a piece of 
ground with an old house on it was bought; the situation was a 
good one, in the centre of the town, and there was a field opposite 
for the schools. The house was pulled down, all but four or five 
rooms, which were patched on to the north wall of the new 
building. The first priest made these habitable, but afterwards, 
when Father Powell came, they were shut up. Father Kirton 
had them cleaned, and moved _his household goods into them ; 
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he only laughed when people told him they were not fit for him 
to occupy. ‘“ When we growrich I will have a smart presbytery 
built,” he said. ‘“ Until then I shall live there and nowhere else. 
It only requires a little knowledge and ‘circumspection’ to avoid 
the holes in the floor; and as for the rats, my dog Johnnie will be 
more than a match for them.” 

Before he had been in the town many weeks Philip Challen, 
the captain of the cricket club, called to ask if he would like to 
subscribe to it and become an honorary member. Certainly, he 
said, he would subscribe ; but as to being “ an honorary member,”’ 
he did not seem to care about it. After a little Mr. Challen dis- 
covered that the priest knew as much about cricket as he did, and 
he was glad to enroll him as a playing member. When the frost 
came and all the world disported on New Place mill-pond, it was 
found that Father Kirton could skate as well as he could bat and 
bowl, and the young men in the place felt an increased respect 
for one who could hold his own in their sports. This was the 
first match he had played in, for he frankly told them that his 
time was not at his own disposal, and that they must not count 
on him. This once, however, he had been pressed into the ser- 
vice to fill a vacancy, and had covered himself with glory; for, 
besides the wonderful catch, he had made twenty-one off his own 
bat, and the Wiggonhurstites, taking fresh courage, drove their 
adversaries out of the field. 

There were eight or ten men in Wiggonhurst who were un- 
doubtedly fast. I don’t mean to say that they were the only 
ones who were so, but they in particular formed a set in which 
“the pace ” was certainly disproportionate to the miles. Philip 
Challen, Walter Dendy, Charlie Sadler, and Arthur 4 Court were 
the ringleaders. But lately Phil Challen had dropped off. He 
had become engaged to a girl in London, and, being hortestly in 


love with her, it gave him a distaste for his old mode of life. For | 


the last six months he had been regular in his attendance at the 
parish church, and when a coffee-tavern and workman’s club was 
started he came forward and volunteered to go on the committee. 
He was a good hand at conjuring, and got up one or two little 
entertainments for the benefit of the club which were very suc- 
cessful. He had been an exceedingly rackety man, past the age 
even when youths are supposed “ to sow their wild oats,” and he 
was over thirty when he began to draw in rein a little. Many 
people professed to be much amused, and talked of “ Satan re- 
buking sin,” when he interested himself in this temperance work. 
There had been no sudden conversion, no excess of religious fer 
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vor in the matter; it simply arose from the man wanting to be 
different somehow. As the coffee-tavern was entirely a Protes- 
tant scheme, Father Kirton could not give it any personal assist- 
ance; but he knew a great deal of Challen’s past life and that it 
was good for him to be interested in a work of that sort, so he 
determined to help him if he could. 

Meeting him one day in the street, he brought up the subject 
of sleight-of-hand. 

“T used to be rather good at that kind of thing,” he said, and, 
taking a shilling from his pocket, he went through a few tricks of 
palming. They were simple enough, but were done with a neat- 
ness and dexterity that showed he was no novice. He asked 
Challen to go round to his house that night, as he could show 
him a few tricks not generally known. Phil went, and found the 
priest to be, as he afterwards said, “the best amateur conjurer 
he had ever seen.” From that time a sort of friendship sprang 
up between these two men, so unlike in all their ideas, ways, and 
ambitions. 

One day towards the end of November Challen, who had been 
away for some weeks, met Father Kirton just outside the gun- 
smith’s. 

“I’m glad to see you back, Challen,” he said; “I have been 
rather bothered lately about one thing and another. I wish you 
would come and see me this evening.” 

“ Well, to-night I have promised to play billiards with some 
fellows at the club; but to-morrow I can come, if that will suit 


you. 

“ Well, then, I shall expect you about eight.” 

“T say, Challen,” said Walter Dendy an hour or two later, as 
they were all in the billiard-room, “ have you seen Father Kirton 
since you came back?” 

“Yes; once. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh! I only wanted to know if he had told you about his 
ghost.” 

“ What ghost?” 

“ Why, his own private one, that comes and knocks at his door 
at night.” 

“ What do you mean, Dendy?” 

“T say, Challen,” put in another man, “ we know he’s rather 
a chum of yours, but you'll have to drop him, old chappie—you 
will, indeed. We can’t stand this humbugging nonsense.” 

Richard a Court, elder brother to Arthur, commonly known 
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as Dick the Doctor, and a man universally liked and esteemed, 
now spoke: 

“I don’t quite know what to make of it. I like Kirton very 
much, the little I know of him; certainly, I never thought he was 
the kind of man to go in for ‘ humbugging,’ as Sadler says.” 

“]’ve always found him very straightforward,” said Challen. 
“ But what is it all about?” 

“Oh! there are the most ridiculous stories going round about 
his house being haunted. But here comes Conyers; he’ll tell 
you.” 

Fred Conyers and his brother James owned a brewery, a 
rambling, old-fashioned place, whose out-buildings ran up to the 
bit of ground surrounding Father Kirton’s house. Mrs. Conyers, 
the mother, was an old lady of a rather awe-inspiring type. Her 
husband had meekly submitted to her rule for forty years before 
he laid him down for his last sleep. She had brought up a large 
family well and successfully, and every one told her her sons did 
her credit. Her house was the pink of perfection; her maids were 
the envy and admiration of every one. She had a comfortable 
income, which she lived well within, so as to lay by a portion 
yearly. She had two pews in the parish church. She was presi- 
dent of the Blanket Club, and on the committee of the soup- 
kitchen, the Maternity Society, and the Dorcas meetings. She 
knew everybody’s business, their private means, and how long 
their accounts ran at the butcher’s and the baker’s. She was the 
bluest of Tories, and only dealt with tradespeople whose politics 
were of the right shade, and considered it wrong to support Radi- 
cals, Dissenters, or Catholics. 

“ Conyers, come here ; we want you to tell Challen about the 
ghost.” 

“Oh! my version of the story isn’t half so interesting as sev- 
eral that are going about town. Why, I heard this afternoon 
that Kirton had invoked the devil, and was now unable to get 
rid of him, and that it was his satanic majesty that was the cause 
of the disturbances. ‘ And,’ added my informant (it was Porter, 
our big drayman), ‘ you know, sir, I always thought there was 
more in that conjuring business than meets the eye; if a man 
can hocus-pocus eggs and live rabbits out of a innocent child’s 
hair, like I see Father Kirton do, why he can do more, says I.’” 

“You'd better look out, Challen; you’// be accused of the 
black art next.” 

“T heard,” said Walter Dendy, “a better story still, about a 
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poor little boy who used to live with Kirton before he came 
here, and who mysteriously disappeared one night—” 

“Yes; he was a secret but earnest convert to Protestantism 
whom Kirton found reading the Bible—” 

“ And promptly hit him over the head with it—” 

“No; he buried him under his parlor floor, having previously 
roasted him at a slow fire. This interesting youth has haunted 
him ever since.” 

“ Why, my story is flat and tame compared to these, Challen. 
There is an assorted number, you see; take your choice.” 

“ No; look here, Conyers, I really want to know what is it all 
about ?”’ 

“Well, let me see. You know my mater ?”’ 

“ Slightly.” 

“She isn’t what you would call a /beral-minded person, is 
she?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“No. Iam afraid, instead of holding her tongue on fhe sub- 
ject, she has spread this story abroad a good deal, though it was 
not all her doing. About three weeks ago, as she was sitting in 
the dining-room one night, she heard unwonted conversation in 
the kitchen. Suspecting ‘followers,’ she went to see. Instead, 
however, of cook’s young man, she found Mrs, Coates, Father 
Kirton’s housekeeper. The poor woman was trembling and cry- 
ing, and seemed altogether upset ; and she kept on saying that 
she couldn’t bear it any longer. Under ordinary circumstances 
the mater would probably have ordered her out of the house; as 
it was, she thought she was about to hear some interesting revela- 
tions. So she had the woman into the dining-room, and gave 
her a glass of wine. When she was a little soothed and quiet- 
ed, she told the mater that there were the most extraordinary 
sounds in the house—knockings and tappings on the walls and 
floors. Father Kirton was away, and she was alone in the house. 
At first she thought it was rats, and, taking the dog with her, she 
went all over the house. But ‘Johnnie,’ instead of barking and 
scratching, stood still and shook all over. She says she then 
heard a knocking at the front door, but, on going to it, no one 
was there. At last she lost all command of herself and rushed 
out of the house and into our kitchen, we being her nearest neigh- 
bors.” 

“Well, what was the end of the story ?”’ 

“She stayed at our house till Father Kirton came home. I 
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walked across with her, for she was not in a fit state to go 
alone.” 

“ What did Father Kirton say?” 

“ Why, he laughed at the ghostly part; but I think he was 
annoyed about the matter.” 

“I don’t wonder. It will give rise toa hundred stupid stories; 
indeed, it has done so already.” 

“| met him the other day and asked him how the ghost was 
getting on. He looked rather angry, and, I thought, eyed me in 
a suspicious kind of way, as though he thought I knew something 
about it.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Merely that he intended to have the matter investigated.” 

“ He thinks, then, that there is’ something behind it? I am 
going to his house to-morrow; perhaps he will tell me more 
about it.” 

“ Yes, very likely he will be more communicative with you 
than he is with us. | believe he has talked a little to Arthur 4 
Court, but he seems to look on the rest of us as mere frivolous 
young men of the world.” 

“ What do you say about it, Arthur?” 

“ | say it’s a beastly shame from beginning to end. The man 
is a good man enough, and never did any one any harm. I wish 
I could find the cads who are annoying him.” 

The following night Challen went to the priest’s house. He 
found Father Kirton looking graver than usual, and there was a 
set expression about his mouth. The front and only door opened 
into a little hall, which was merely a bit of the sitting-room board- 
ed off ; the latter was a long, narrow apartment, and was dining- 
room, drawing-room, and study all in one. A big screen, cov- 
ered with scraps and pictures, bits from Punch, and cuttings from 
newspapers, was drawn round the hearth, on which some wood 
was burning. 

“T’m obliged to keep a big fire,” said Father Kirton, “this 
place is so full of draughts. And now, Challen, as you have been 
back forty-eight hours, | suppose you have heard something of 
this supposed ghost-story of my housekeeper’s?” 

“Yes, I've heard two or three versions, all more or less in- 
congruous, and I want you to give me the true one. Is it loose 
boards, or wind, or rats, or all three?” 

“T don’t think it is any one of them. I have examined the 
house pretty closely, and though, of course, there are all the 
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three things that you mention in the house, they are not the 
cause of the noises.” 

“ Perhaps they have their source in Mrs. Coates’ heated ima- 
gination ?” 

“Hardly. I don’t think you would accuse me of having a 
‘heated imagination,’ and I have heard the noises as distinctly as 
she has.”’ 

“Ts that a fact?” 

“Yes; for the past three weeks my house has been disturbed 
by these knockings and ringings.” 

“Ringings! This is the first I’ve heard of them.” 

“ You thought the sounds were of one description only? I 
can tell you there is a charming variety about them.” 

“ What do you really think they proceed from?” 

“| can’t tell, unless it is some one who has a spite against me 
and is taking these means to show it. Perhaps it is some one 
who wants to drive me out of the place; or it may be only a so- 
called ‘ practical joke.’ ” 

“ By Jove! if we can catch the perpetrators. I say we, for I 
want to stand by you in this, if you will let me.” 

“ That is good of you, Challen. When I told you yesterday 
I was glad to see you I honestly meant it. You are the only 
man in the town, I believe, who really looks on me as a friend. 
Of course in my congregation I have some good fellows; but— 
well, you know what I mean, don’t you? It is sometimes a little 
bit lonely here. There isno one I have quite cared to talk to 
about this matter. I said a little to Arthur 4 Court, but he didn’t 
seem to understand my position. He treats the thing as a joke, 
but it is not a joke to me. If it is only mischief, and I get hold 
of the ringleaders, I shall make a lot of enemies in the town; if I 
acknowledge it beyond my comprehension I shall be accused of 
cowardly superstition—people are so apt to misinterpret every- 
thing a priest does.” 

Challen was rather surprised to hear Father Kirton speak so 
seriously on the subject. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “you are making too much of 
this affair altogether ?” 

“ Possibly ; it is for that reason I want you—hush! listen !”’ 

At that moment the door opened and the housekeeper came 
in. “O sir!” she said, “they’ve begun again.” 

The two men had risen and were standing, each in a listening 
attitude. Mrs. Coates was on the threshold, the open door in 
her hand. 
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Two short, sharp blows sounded distinctly through the house, 
followed by a perfect shower of little raps, as though some one 
were striking a piece of hard timber with a hammer; then fol- 
lowed silence. 

“ Those came from up-stairs,” said Challen. 

Father Kirton was bending over the fire lighting a candle. 
“ Come,” said he. 

Challen followed him up-stairs. 

There were two small rooms, which they went into first. One 
was perfectly bare; the other was the priest’s bed-room. It was 
not a hard matter to examine the furniture there, consisting, as it 
did, of an iron bedstead, a washstand, a chest of drawers, and a 
chair. Challen, who had a stick in his hand, probed and prodded 
at the wainscoting and floor. They then went to Mrs. Coates’ 
room, but were equally unsuccessful. There was a fourth room, 
a long attic, filled with boxes and old lumber. 

“This is the place!” cried Phil, as, certain of finding some 
trace of rats, he dived wildly behind an old chest. 

Just then the bell down-stairs rang violently. They ran to 
the door, which, as I have said, was the only entrance. There 
was no one there, and.they stood gazing out into the cold, clear 
night, when once more it echoed through the house in short, 
jerky strokes. It continued to ring for some minutes, and at in- 
tervals the knockings came, varied by bumps and bangs seeming- 
ly against the panels of the door. They tried to make the dog 
bark, but he simply raised his head from the hearth, listened, and 
then composed himself to sleep again. 

For the first few nights, Father Kirton said, the animal had 
been terribly frightened, but now he treated it as a matter of 
course. “Iam glad you have heard them, Challen; people will 
believe you. They have no reason for doubting me, only I am a 
priest, and so they naturally think I am telling lies.” 

“Do you hear them every night ?” 

“ No; sometimes for two or three evenings in succession, then 
there will be a calm. Sometimes they begin in the middle of the 
night.” 

When the two parted it was with the understanding that Fa- 
ther Kirton was to send for Challen the next time the noises be- 
gan, and that he might bring any one with him he chose. 

The summons came to Phil a night or two after as he was 
smoking over the Zimes at the club. He and Arthur a Court 
went down. and they listened tothe queer sounds until past mid- 
night. ; 
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One night Father Kirton, Phil, and the two 4 Courts sta- 
tioned themselves at different points of the house. They bal- 
anced a tiny bit of paper on the bell-handle, and Challen stood 
immediately under the bell itself. Father Kirton watched on the 
stairs, and Arthur 4 Court stood behind the door, ready to bounce 
out on any one who might approach. Soon it began; peal after 
peal re-echoed through the passages, but no one came near the 
door. The bit of paper was unmoved, and Challen declared that 
the wire never vibrated in the least. After several experiments 
of a like nature the police were instructed to watch the house; 
but their efforts were fruitless. At last Father Kirton began to 
regard the affair as part of his daily, or rather nightly, round. 
After all, the raps and bumps did not hurt him in any way. He 
was not going to be driven from his house by a few uncanny 
noises. He had heard of people being rung and knocked out of 
their homes by cleverly-managed contrivances prompted by pri- 
vate malice; so the bumpings and bangings sank into the posi- 
tion of rather disagreeable adjuncts to a house otherwise well 
suited to his requirements. 

About the same time that “ Father Kirton’s ghost” formed 
a topic of interest for the people of Wiggonhurst there was an- 
other matter which agitated their minds. It was the remodel- 
ling of the grammar-school, or, as it was sometimes called, 
“ Honeywood’s Charity.” 

There were several large houses in and around the town 
standing empty ; the owners found it impossible to get tenants. 
Men came from London, looked at them, shook their heads, and 
went away, saying that, though the houses were in themselves 
desirable, no one with a family could take them, as they would 
be obliged to send their boys away to be educated. A few years 
ago people had been content to live there and send their boys to 
a private school in the town; but the school had deteriorated, as 
private schools will. Besides, times have changed, boys get on 
better at public schools, and so now private tuition is nowhere. 
Thus it was that Wiggonhurst, with all the elements of a fine 
town, remained the dull little place it was fifty years ago. Then 
some one spoke of “ Honeywood’s Charity.” Could nothing be 
made of that? Behind the parish church, between the glebe 
fields and the river, lay the quaintest, oldest bit of the town. It 
was called, for some inexplicable reason, “ Normandy,” and was 
composed of ten or a dozen half-timber cottages, a square of 
ground surrounded on three sides by prim little almshouses, and 
the grammar-school. The latter had been founded about 1400 
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by Richard Honeywood ; the former nearly two centuries later 
by Dame Agatha Hurst, to shelter twelve old men and as many 
women, born in the parish and communicants of the “ Reformed 
Church.” 

To people familiar with the endowed educational institutions 
of England the phrase “ grammar-school” calls up visions of 
Dulwich, Richmond, Bedford, and a host of other towns and vil- 
lages where one finds a splendid school, with two or three hun- 
dred boys, a fine school-house, a clever, cultivated head-master, 
and a staff of university men. But the Wiggonhurst school was 
not of this description. It was a low, shabby house, with a mas- 
ter (one only) of an inferior type, a few struggling pupils, sons 
of the smaller tradesmen, who paid £4 a year for their educa- 
tion, and were not as well taught as the children of their poorer 
neighbors who went to the board or church schools. No one re- 
membered the time when it had been any different, no one seem- 
ed to think it could be any different: six scholars, by election, 
got their teaching for nothing, hence the name “ Honeywood’s 
Charity.” Then the subject came up in connection with the unlet 
houses ; several of the leading men took it up, meetings were held, 
and it began to be whispered that there was a good deal of prop- 
erty belonging to the old grammar-school which had been allow- 
ed to slip into other hands. 

To one of these meetings Father Kirton went one night. 
The vicar was in the chair. Mr. West, from the Park, was there, 
the two 4 Courts, Conyers and his brother, several other men of 
position, and all the leading tradesmen. In fact, all through this 
matter the latter class had been prominently to the front; for 
some reason they had got it firmly into their heads that their 
rights were going to be infringed. The school had, within the 
memory of the “oldest inhabitant,” been given up entirely to 
them, the committee had always been chosen from amongst them, 
and they had appointed the master. Now the gentry were 
going to wrest all this from them. 

There was Ross, the linen-draper—he was a church-warden, 
and would, of course, back the vicar; so would Driver, the butch- 
er,.and a few others. But there was a strong party on the oppo- 
site side, led by Allman, who kept a large grocer’s shop and call- 
ed himself “a provision merchant”; he was a pompous, over- 
bearing man, who professed to be a “ Free-thinker,” but, like 
many who call themselves so, he was in reality most illiberal. 

The vicar, in opening the meeting, explained its ratson d'étre 
as briefly as possible. 
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“ We want,” he said, “ to see if something cannot be done for 
this dear old town of ours; we want a good school in our midst, 
and if we can succeed in raising one on the old foundation we al- 
ready possess people will come to live here, money will circulate 
more freely, and we shall all share in the prosperity.” — 

He said a good deal more to the same end, and then up rose 
the great Mr. Allman. 

“ What the vicar has just said I wish most strongly to oppose, 
and I call upon you all, brother tradesmen, to uphold me. Some 
of his remarks may be true. We should, perhaps, see a large and 
prosperous school grow out of the old one, but it would do us no 
good. The policy of the church has always been acquisitive; if 
the vicar and his party carry the day, do you know what the re- 
sult will be? Instead of the little, unpretending place where our 
sons get a good, plain education, we shall see a great building 
presided over by a parson and filled with the sons of the clergy 
to the exclusion of our boys. It will be a hot-bed of Toryism 
and High-Church teaching. From Ritualism to Rome, as you 
know, is but one step: that step will be taken by many, and we 
shall live to see our sons and daughters practising the degrading 
superstitions of Catholicism. If it is true that there is money be- 
longing to the school that has accumulated and not been claim- 
ed—well, the town wants repaving and relighting ; let it pay for 
that, but leave the school alone.” 

An appeal to Protestant enthusiasm is always more or less 
successful, and he sat down amid a storm of applause, although 
he had said nothing to the point. Many speeches followed his, 
some exceedingly bitter—for party feeling ran high—and the 
meeting was a stormy one. It was arranged that it should break 
up at ten, and when it yet wanted a quarter to that hour young 
Clarkson, the jeweller, rose. He was a thin man, with a pale, 
eager face; people called him a fanatic, and perhaps he was one. 
He was a Dissenter—that is, he attended the services of a small 
sect of mild, harmless people who called themselves “ Bible Chris- 
tians.”” He was very enthusiastic on the temperance question ; 
his button-hole was adorned with a bit of blue ribbon, and any 
one wishing to sign the pledge had but to walk into his shop, 
where it lay always on his desk ready for fresh converts. I be 
lieve he was a sincere, upright man, who did a deal of good in 
his own peculiar way. He was used to preaching and speaking 
at meetings, and he began at once with his subject. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that there has been a great deal 
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of cry and very little wool about this matter. You, Mr. Chair- 
man, or you, Mr. Allman, didn’t found this school. And we 
didn’t all join together and say we would have it, and have it just 
so. It was Richard Honeywood did it; and if any one has a 
right to a voice in the matter, it is Honeywood himself. If he 
said he was going to have a church-school, a church-school it has 
got to be. If he said it was to be of no particular religion, well, 
there must be no particular religion. To rob a dead man, who 
can’t speak for himself, seems to me the meanest form of thieving. 
We should all of us try to fulfil a dying friend’s last wishes, and 
we are bound to fulfil this man’s last wishes. If we take his 
money and go against his directions we can’t expect a blessing 
on the work. A man was a man just as much in the fifteenth cen- 
tury as in the nineteenth; and because a few years lie between 
him and us, that’s no reason why justice should not be done him. 
That he loved our town as dearly as any one of us here does is 
evident by his actions. Who left the cloth which gives coats and 
cloaks to our old people every winter but this same Honeywood? 
It was not a hard matter to arrange for a certain number of warm 
garments to be given to the old folks, but he wanted to do some. 
thing for the young ones as well. He wanted to have them 
trained and taught to grow up good men and women and honest 
citizens, as he doubtless was himself. Who knows how much he 
thought and dreamed over that scheme? how with his own poor 
brain he tried to make it perfect—tried to arrange it so that it 
should go on always, doing good to generation after generation? 
We don’t know how he pinched and denied himself to leave the 
land and money for that school ; for he was no rich lord who gave 
a bit off the corner of his estate and never missed it. He was, the 
county history says, a burgess of the town of Wiggonhurst, which 
means, I take it, he was a shopkeeper of some kind. Perhaps he 
lay awake at night thinking and worrying over his plans; and he 
laid them all as carefully as he could, and he trusted to the hon- 
esty of those that were to come after him to carry them out. Do 
you think he was a fool? Do you think he didn’t know as well 
as we do that property increases in value as time goes on? Per- 
haps he had bright visions of some far-distant day when his little 
school would have grown into a magnificent college where every 
branch of knowledge could be studied by the boys of his dear na- 
tive town. And how do you think he likes it now, if from his 
place in heaven he can look down and see what his work has 
come to? He wanted it to do good, be sure, or he wouldn't have 
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started it; and how much good hasit done? Perhapssome in the 
remote past, but it has fallen away from its purpose and been 
misused and neglected. Who amongst us can remember one 
bright lad or one good citizen who has been turned out by 
that grammar-school, as it has been managed for the last hun- 
dred years? What we have got to do is this: find out what 
Richard Honeywood wanted, and follow his wishes as nearly 
as we can. He is the man who has got to be consulted, and 
no one else.” 

Father Kirton thought a great deal of young Clarkson’s 
speech. There was a pathos in the idea of that poor soul 
helpless to prevent its riches being misappropriated which 
struck him forcibly. He went to the club library the following 
. morning to search the county history for a record of Honeywood. 
He found Arthur a Court deep in the volume. 

“You've come to look up Honeywood, I suppose,” he said. 
“There have been so many here already that the book opens 
naturally at that place.” 

The entry merely stated that moneys and land had been left 
for the maintenance of a school-house and master, to provide free 
education for twelve boys of Wiggonhurst, and for as many more 
as could be accommodated, on the payment of a small fee. In re- 
turn the children were to say certain prayers before beginning 
school for the repose of Honeywood’s soul, and a Mass was to be 
offered weekly for the same object. “Of course,” the book said, 
“as there has been no Catholic church in Wiggonhurst since the 
Reformation, the latter conditions have been abandoned.” The 
book was published about 1837, before the mission was started. 

All day the priest was thinking of poor Honeywood. The 
charity, as it stood now, was such a miserable, worthless thing no 
man would care to be the founder of it. “He was a Catholic,” 
he thought, “ and if Allman and his party gain the day it will be 
turned into a free-thinking establishment, a school for scoffing 
and unbelief, or the money that he left for the spread of know- 
ledge will be spent in paving-stones!” 

That night the knockings on his floor and door were louder 
and more persistent than ever. As he listened to them an idea 
shot through his brain. 

“ Suppose it is some poor soul trying to make known a wish— 
something that they have earnestly desired in life.” Then, by a 
quick transition of thought: “If I could help Honeywood! 
Perhaps I am the only man who can help him. I will.” 
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The next morning the Mass was “ for the intention of Richard 
Honeywood, of. this parish, deceased.” And every week on 
Thursdays the Mass was said for him and a decade of the Ro. 
sary after Benediction. And—the knockings stopped! From the 
first time the Holy Sacrifice was offered they were heard no 
more. 

A copy of the will of Richard Honeywood was found. Be. 
sides the few acres on which the school-house stood, and from 
which only the revenues for its support had been drawn, there 
was some valuable land in the centre of the town. By some cu. 
rious muddle the rents of the houses standing on this land had 
never been claimed by the school committee, and the lay rector 
and the lord of the manor had quietly pocketed them for years. 

There was a great fuss and a great disturbance, but the right. 
prevailed at last. A fine school was built, and there was no lack 
of scholars. The tradesmen found that their sons were as well 
taught there as the sons of their customers. 

There is a splendid building now standing in place of the 
tumble-down affair of by-gone days; and there is a chapel at- 
tached, with a statue in it of Richard Honeywood, and every 


morning the boys repeat an “Our Father” and a “ Miserere” 
“in accordance with the wish of the pious founder.” 

The vicar and the committee got a great deal of praise for 
their laudable exertions; but I think the men who helped most 
were young Clarkson and, through him, Father Kirton. 
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EUSTOCHIUM, OR SAINT JEROME’S LETTER. 


Saint Jerome, after his earlier sojourn in the desert of Chalcis and the Holy Land, made 
abode at Rome, where before long many enemies waged war against him by reason of the vehe- 
ment zeal with which he denounced abuses. Notwithstanding, Pope Damasus loved and hon- 
ored him, and made him the spiritual director of certain noble Roman ladies, such as Marcella, 
who had changed her palace into a convent, Paula, a young widow, her daughters Eustochium 
and Blesilla, and others who ennobled yet more the greatest families of ancient Rome, from 
which they were descended, by their heroic exercise of the highest Christian virtues. The Saint 
had written to Eustochium, then a young girl, his celebrated letter concerning Christian perfec- 
tion. In return the girl sent to him three presents, . 


A MAN so great to one so slight, so small! 
Mother! this letter ’twixt my hands high held— 
I dreamed of it all night; I dreamed a star 
Shone ever on the scroll—this precious letter 
Is full of wisdom as the spring of flowers ; 
Full as your eyes are full of beams and tears 
At times, upon me gazing; as your lips 
Are full of sweetness closing upon mine. 
How gently bends this seer to teach a child ! 
I grow to something better. Once I wept 
When from the Catacombs they fetched triumphant 
Some new-found vial red with Martyr’s blood: 
This day I fain would share such death! What wonder? 
Ere speech was mine you vowed for me a vow 
That never sin should stain that chrisom-robe 
Which pledged your babe to Christ. Maidens each night 
Wear garb as white !—you see how glitters mine 
Touched by the rising sun. The vow you made 
Each morning I renew. That anchoret grave 
Was bound by sterner rule. 

His hair is gray ; 
His forehead seamed and weather-worn; his hand 
Rough as that desert’s tawniest tract ; and yet 
How tenderly it writes! “She sold her gems, 
And gave the poor their price. Her festal robes 
She changed for cloak of penitential brown: 
One narrow cell to her was paradise : 
At night she glided to the Martyrs’ tombs ; 
There knelt in prayertill morning. In that mien 
Severity was blithesome, blithesomeness 
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A thing severe. Where else save in that face 
Was sweetness e’er so sad, so beauteous grief? 
Its paleness meant detachment from this world, 
Converse with heaven. Her speech was soft as silence; 
Her silence sweet as music.” Thus he ends: 
“ Let her not see this letter: praise disturbs her! 
Show it to Pagans.” 

Sternly he writes of these: 
“Shun thou those Pagan maids who, serpent-like, 
Shoot out from creviced chinks of rock a crest 
That shines but to betray ; and shun not less 
Those worldlings that usurp the Christian name, 
Yet, Pagans still at heart, stretch fearless forth 
A full-fed, gem-lit, sacrilegious hand 
Even to-the sacred chalice! Shun those widows 
Shrill-voiced because some Consul of their kin 
Rode up triumphant to the Capitol, 
Dragged by the snow-white steeds. Predestinate race! 
That golden-gated Capitol is void! 
Trembles the seven-hilled city! Suppliant throngs 
Rush on by vacant temples of the gods, 
Rush to the Martyrs’ graves.” 

Forgive me, mother ! 
Back blew the casement, and rose-scented airs 
Ruffied the pages. Thus once more he writes: 
“ Forget thy kinsfolk and thy father’s house, 
And live in Christ reborn! The bridal Rite 
Is venerable, holy the marriage bed ; 
But high above the level of things good 
Things better rise—things best. In olden time 
Command went forth, ‘ Behold, a man shall leave 
Father and mother, cleaving to his wife’ ; 
But lo! a lordlier challenge greets us now: 
‘Soul by God’s Hand created unto God, 
For His sake count as dross all lesser things, 
So shall the King have pleasure in thy beauty.’ 
Unworthy art thou? Such unworthiness 
Is worth with God. He, choosing from all lands, 
Elects the Ethiopian, bids her sing, 
‘ Dark am I, dark yet fair.’ ” 
Mother, methinks 

I scarce had liked that praise of convent life 
Save that he speaks with reverence too of marriage: 
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The life of nuns must be a kind of marriage, 
Marriage to One unseen. 

He writes once more: 
“In the old time blest was he whose field was rich, 
Whose flocks were large; the poor are blest this day: 
Blessed of old who laughed ; to-day who weep: 
Blessed of old the man whom all men praised ; 
Blessed this day who walks despised by all: 
Blessed of old the man who stood secure 
Palm-like beside still waters ; blessed now 
The Runner in God’s race. In ancient time 
Blessed that Hebrew maiden changed to wife; 
Her babe might prove the Christ. Now Christ is come. 
In sorrow Eve brought forth: Mary in joy: 
Virginity brought forth not death but life, 
The Lord of Life, and won thenceforth for Woman 
The restful hymeneals of the skies. 
Our loves are loftier than of old, our wars 
Sublimer ; not with flesh and blood we strive, 
But princes of the darkness of this world : 
God calls thee, not to heights, but to the highest : 
Preserve God’s sanctuary. The Ark of old 
Held in it these, the tables of the Law; 
Held these and naught besides.” 

Mother, my Mother! 

How dear to this high Teacher she had been, 
That girl, the glory of Rome’s earlier day, 
Virginia! Ofttimes I have seen her face 
Clearly as now yon apple-tree dew-bright ! 
O chaste as all the Vestals, with what joy 
She met her father’s knife! Unstaimed, untouched, 
She reached the mansions of the holy Dead 
That flocked to her as doves to haunts well known. 
Christians methinks there lived that knew not Christ, 
Baptized in death by Powers unseen! Our Master 
Writes sternly: “ Touch not thou a Pagan book: 
Stand not anear it, lest a demon leap 
From the closed page, and light upon thy heart: 
For their sake penance nigh to death was mine.” 
Mother, where sweetness is must needs be goodness: 
All other Pagan legends may be false; 
That tale I know is true. 

Our Master spurned 
Not Pagan books alone; he left, he fled 
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The lands they boast. “ Hail, holy Waste,” he writes, 
“ Bare, yet enamelled with the flowers of Christ ! 
Hail, Solitude immeasurable! to thee 
We fly, not shunning aught, but seeking all: 
Thy Face we seek, thou conqueror who o’ercam’st 
The Tempter in the desert! Worldly toys 
Here rise not ’twixt our spirits, Lord, and thee: 
We see thee tread thy loved Judean fields 
Helping the sick, the blind ; and hear thy voice, 
These words, ‘ Her sins, though many, are forgiven,’ 
Or those of kindred tone, ‘ Lazarus, arise !’ 
Far off we ken the City of thy Saints 
And gates of sunset gold.” Yet through that waste 
Portents there roamed which shook that kingly soul, 
Temptations we can guess not, spared, no doubt, 
To ill-resisting weakness. Burning sands 
Drank up those flaming suns, and sent their glow 
On through his body and soul. Whole days, whole nights 
He beat his breast at some cold cavern’s mouth, 
Fled thence to deserts lonelier, Lion and pard, 
Or demon-foes imaged in dreadful shapes, __ 
I trembled here too much to understand, 
Passed him fire-eyed. Benigner visions soon 
Healed his tired being with assuaging light, 
Memories, it may be, of yon Alban hills 
Or choirs dance-woven of Rome’s young, fair maids; 
And when that storm had left him angels sang, 
“ We follow where thou goest.” 

Mother beloved! 
I should not read you more. You kept, last night, 
Long vigil: leaning now ’gainst yonder stone 
A wearied head, your eyes now flash, now close ; 
And sometimes ere the smile has left your lips 
A momentary sleep sits on your lids. 
Hear but one passage more : “ Humility 
Learn from humiliations ; these are sent 
To spare us degradation ours through pride : 
Be humble thou ; yet boast not humbleness : 
Be ignorant rather than of knowledge vain. 
Then when the trial finds thee, as a seal 
Let Christ be on thy heart and on thine arm ; 
Walk on ; fear naught: pure foot shall tread- secure 
Adder and serpent’s crest.” Again he writes: 
“What! Wouldst thou tread the lilies only? Nay, 
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But paths empurpled by the Feet divine, 
And daily ways of death.” 
I think—I doubt not— 

Our stern, rough Teacher had a sister once! 
He knows that praise, though undeserved, alas! 
Helps girls to merit praise. Later he adds: 
“ Give thyself wholly to the Lord of all: 
Wholly for thee He died. What wife would couch 
On silks while bleeding lies her warrior lord 
On snows far distant? Shun the festal haunts: 
The Spouse of Souls is near thee : seek Him not 
In crowded ways. The watchers of the night 
Will meet thee there, and rend from thee thy veil : 
Pray thou within: He stands without and knocks : 
Then when thou hear’st ‘ My sister and my spouse,’ 
Fling wide thy door, or soon thy song shall be, 
‘I opened : He had passed! Yea, lightning-like 
He passeth ; and His footsteps are not known.’”’ 

Thus he concludes: “ The Mother of thy God 
Be still thy pattern ; in thy heart of hearts 
Thus shall her Babe be born. She, she alone, 
The Inviolate One, was fruitful in herself, 
Parent—sole parent—of Incarnate God, 
In this an image of the Eternal Sire 
Parent, sole Parent of the Eternal Son. 
The stem is she from Jesse; He the flower 
That, burgeoning from that stem, satiates with sweet 
Both heaven and earth. The soul that loves her well 
Should be God's night-bird, singing all night long 
With bleeding beak the Passion of her Son. 
What are the voices of the earth beside ? 
Wouldst hear His Voice? Be wise in sacred lore: 
Read well God’s Book, to noble hearts how dear ! 
It is God’s Eden: yea, He walks therein 
In the coolness of the day. What find we there? 
The record of the Making of all worlds ; 
The record of Deliverance for His own ; 
The record of the giving of His Law 
On Sinai amid thunders: after these 
Soarings of regal or of priestly psalm, 
Next, warnings of sad seers from Carmel’s steeps, 
Or moanings of that far, prophetic sea 
Wide as man’s heart, that, heaved by breath divine, 
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Yearns round the bases of the Mount of God 
With groans unutterable. Later came 
That second Tome—the Four Evangelists : 
There lives, fire-breathing like the stars of God, 
There lives that vision of the Creatures Four 
Seen by Ezechiel! Full of wings and eyes, 
Man-faced, yet lion-faced and eagle-faced, 
Forward they move, yoked to a fiery car; 
Forward they move where’er the Spirit wills ; 
Yea, for the self-same Spirit is in those wheels : 
Throned in that car, above God’s hills for ever 
On sweeps the Son of Man.” 
O mother mine! 

I read, unweeting how the moments passed, 
And louder read as yonder garden choir 
That first but piped, each bird a note, then slept, 
Rewakening shook the blossoming boughs, as though 
God loved no praise but theirs! The ascended sun 
Shoots o’er the pavement now a longer beam, 
A warmth how grateful ; for the unsandalled foot 
Chills soon upon these marbles. Hark a sound! 
Swift feet in street and courtway. Why, O why 
Hate men our Master? Fierce in fights they call him: 
Methinks there might be wars with mildness blent ; 
They say that turtles fight, and yet, one dead, 
Its little mate, heart-stricken, dies of grief. 
What know I? Mother, you have heard his letter : 
Needs must I write my thanks upon my knees. 
And yet not thus: my tears might blot the page ; 
And “keep,” he said, “in youth thy tears for God: 
Drop them in age for man—less dangerous then.” 
I must write gaily, lest my scroll prove irksome: 
I must write briefly, for he ends, “ Few words! 
Mine hours with tasks are laden.” 

Hark that chime 
Rolled from St. Peter's! ’Tis Saint Peter’s Day ! 
Listen! Again that rush of countless feet ! 
All Rome makes speed to greet her great Apostle ! 
Hasten we, too: my letter first : ’tis writ! 
Irené, take these tablets to my Master: 
These lines—there are but three—may win his smile : 
Likewise these presents three; the Armii/ first, 
War-bracelets clasping none but conquering arms: 
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Doubtless some warrior of our house, long dead, 
Won them by merit. Heavier blows by far 

This athlete of God’s church ‘hath dealt her foes, 
Too fiercely dealt them, Roman priests aver ; 

But then they fear his haughty strength, and looks 
Still heated from the desert. Give him next 
These two young doves, so loving and so mild ; 
And, last, this basket heaped with early cherries. 
The hour he sat here first I gave him such! 

Three years have passed since then. Smiling he spake: 
“ The gift is meet : cherries, like little maids, 

Are fresh and pure; a blushful gleam without ; 
Hard heart within.” I think he will remember ! 





HARBORING DAY-SCHOOLS IN FRANCE.* 


To France is due the honor of having devised the sad/es d’asile 
and the créches, of having brought them very near to perfection, 
and of having established the former, not only as important chari- 
table institutions, but as an integral part of the national edu- 
cational system. The sadles d’asile are day-nurseries for the 
harboring and care, during certain hours of the day, of children 
of both sexes between the ages of two and six years. The 
créches are in like manner for the use of children under two years, 
including nurslings. In both cases the children are brought dur- 
ing stated hours in the morning and taken home in the evening 
after work-hours. The mothers of nurslings come to nurse them 
twice at appointed times during the day. Parents belonging 
to the laboring classes, to whom the care of their young children 
is some hindrance to their earning a livelihood, and particularly 
widows or widowers burdened with families, find in the facilities 
thus afforded great assistance and relief. 

The first humble beginnings of the asi/es date back to the 
last century. In 1770 Oberlin, the charitable pastor of the small 
commune of Ban-de-la-Roche, in the department of the Vosges, 
founded in five communes day-schools for very young children. 
They were called ¢écoles 4 tricotter (knitting-schools), because the 

* The facts and information containe/ in this article have been derived from a work entitled 
Manuel des Salles @ Asile, pax J.D. M. Cochin, fondateur de la premiére salle d’asile mo- 
déle 4 Paris. Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie Frangaise et autorisé par le Conseil de I’Instruc- 


tion Publique. sme édition . . . approuvée par Mgr. le Cardinal Archevéque de Paris, 
President du Comité Central de Patronage des Salles d’Asile. Paris, 1857. 
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children who attended were taught, besides prayer and sing- 
ing, manual labor suited to their intelligence and strength. They 
were overlooked and taught by pious women called conductrices, 
of whom Sara Bauzet was the first to undertake the duties of this 
work, and another, very well known as Louise Scheppler, con- 
tinued in it for fifty-five years. 

In 1801 Mme. la Marquise de Pastoret, a kind-hearted and 
very worthy lady, was much moved by the sight of two poor 
children, one of whom had been killed and the other deformed 
for life in consequence of having been left with no one to take 
care of them while their mothers were away at work. She 
resolved to devise some way to look after and protect poor 
children destitute in this respect, and shortly afterwards she 
hired a room in the Rue Miromesnil, equipping it with twelve 
cradles and other needed furniture, and placing a Sister of Charity 
in charge of the undertaking. The mothers of the children ad- 
mitted there brought them in the morning, came twice a day to 
nurse them, and took them home inthe evening. Mme. Pastoret’s 
work was in fact rather a créche than a salle d’asile. But it met 
with no successful development ; Mme. de Pastoret reared, with 
the kindness and charity of a mother, all the little girls she had 
taken into her day-nursery, but this salle @hospitalité, as it was 
called, had to be given up, and was afterwards turned into an or- 
dinary day-school. 

Mr. Owen, a well-known manufacturer of New Lanark, in the 
north of Scotland, was more successful in the attempts which he 
made in 1817. He gathered together one hundred and fifty poor 
children, from two to seven years old, and placed them under 
the care of James Buchanan, a mere weaver, but a man gifted by 
God with a love for children and a genius for educating them. 
Under the encouragement of Lord Brougham and a few other il- 
lustrious friends of humanity Buchanan devised a regular method 
for the “infants’ school,” which he was the first to successfully 
establish. 

Public opinion in Paris as well as in London had been atten- 
tive to the work in which Buchanan was engaged and to its re- 
sults. In 1826a committee of ladies, led by Mme. de Pastoret and 
presided over by the venerable Abbé Desgenettes, was formed for 
the purpose of founding in Paris schools for very young children. 
About eighty children between the ages of two and six were as- 
sembled in rooms on the premises of the Hospice des Ménages 
(a home for worthy aged married couples); the needed expenses 
of installation. were provided for by an appropriation of three 
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thousand francs from the Conseil Général des Hospices and by 
private subscriptions. The establishment was placed in charge 
of the Sisters of la Providence, of Portieux (Vosges). 

This undertaking also resulted ina failure. It seems that al- 
though two English manuals had been translated for the purpose, 
the proper method to follow had not been thoroughly understood. 
It became necessary tostudy the subject anew. But the devoted 
ladies engaged in the work were neither wearied nor discouraged 
by their lack of success, and at this point they had the good for- 
tune to be directed to M. Jean Denys Marie Cochin, an eminent 
lawyer, who, unaware of what these ladies had been trying to do, 
had begun a like work himself. M. Cochin, who was born on 
the 14th of July, 1789, belonged to an old Parisian family of high 
standing, the members of which have always been distinguished 
for their devotedness to civic duties and to their religious convic- 
tions, and for industry, charity, noble sentiments, and venerable 
traditions always acted up to in honorable lives. One ancestor, 
Charles Cochin, as far back as 1560, under the reign of Francis IL, 
was a member of the municipal government of the city of Paris. 
Another, Claude Denys Cochin, attained during a long life sev- 
eral eminent municipal dignities, not the least of which was to be 
head man of the forty bearers of the shrine of Ste. Geneviéve 
on public solemnities. This honor was accorded only to men 
belonging to Parisian families of spotless reputation. Jacques 
Denys Cochin, curé¢ of the parish of St. Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, who 
died in 1784, founded with his own moneys a hospital which bears 
his name at the present day. Henry Cochin was the pride of the 
French bar during the reign of Louis XV. 

J. D. M. Cochin, having been educated during the French 
Revolution and the troublous times which followed, had to make 
up by an energetic will, great industry and application, for the 
many educational facilities of which he was deprived. At first he 
took up the study of medicine, with a view in that career to be 
useful to his fellow-men and to satisfy his religious and charitable 
feelings. But, the fortune of his family having been entirely sunk 
by the assignats, or fiat-money, issued during the Revolution, he 
found it expedient to give up the study of medicine, after having 
spent two years at it, and take up that of the law, in which he dis- 
played so much ability and industry that, after having: graduated 
with great honors, in 1815, when only twenty-five years old, he 
had become a barrister in successful practice at the Cour de Cas- 
sation and the Conseil d’Etat, and had charge of the business of 
the most important institutions of the city of Paris. In 1825 he 
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succeeded to his father, Baron Cochin, in the mayoralty of the 
twelfth arrondissement, and devoted himself to his public duties 
with great ability, fidelity, and intelligent zeal, following in this re- 
spect the brilliant example set him by his father.. In 1826 he had 
planned the establishment of a complete free primary school for 
the use of the Faubourg St. Marceau, and he had conceived the 
idea of annexing to it an entirely new institution for educating 
children between the ages of two and six years, and which was to 
be the first sa//ed’asile. In order to test histheory by personal ex- 
perience he hired two rooms in the Rue des Gobelins, got together 
there a number of small children, whom he took pains to direct 
himself, and he devised with great sagacity a method adapted to 
the capacities of his pupils, which he imparted to his teachers. 
While engaged in this charitable work he met with a great 
misfortune {which prostrated his soul and his energies, and put 
an end to all incentives in his professional career. His wife died 
at the age of twenty-seven years, leaving two sons, of whom the 
elder was only five years old. It seemed then as if all the taste 
and energy which God left him was for charitable works; he 
could take interest in no other. He gave up his successful prac- 
tice and brilliant prospects in the Cour de Cassation, but not his 
charitable project of founding the sad/les d’asile. Their origin 
and scope are accurately, clearly, and perfectly defined in the fol- 
lowing sentence taken from the Manuel des Salles d’Asile, No. 7: 


“C’est pour supplier aux soins, aux impressions, aux enseignements 
que chaque enfant devrait recevoir de la présence, de l’exemple et des 
paroles de sa mére, qu'il a para nécessaire d’ouvrir des salles d’hospitalité 
et d’éducation en faveur du premier Age.” * 


So that the primary idea of the sal/es d’asile was that charity 
should try to fill a mother’s place and to pattern its efforts upon 
maternal care. 

Christianity has taught mankind the importance of the train- 
ing and education of childhood and of early youth, to be accom- 
plished through the family and be, in it, specially the mother’s 
work, One of the means which God has provided for the pre- 
servation of virtue and truth in this world is the love which mo- 
thers have for their children. Do we not place on our altars the 
image of a Mother and Child? Can our hearts conceive of any- 
thing more sacred than the one or more lovable than the other? 

But in France, as elsewhere, there are many obstacles in the 

* It isin order to supply the care, impressions, and teachings that every child should re- 


ceive from the presence, example, and words of its mother that it has been deemed necessary to 
Open rooms for the hospitable care and education of early childhood, 
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way of realizing this much-desired ideal. Besides unfortunate 
orphans, how many children are there, not alone in manufac- 
turing towns but also in the country, who from the exigencies of 
toil have to be separated from their mothers? And how many 
mothers are there who lack the moderate amount of virtue and 
knowledge. needed to properly discharge their duty to their 
children ? 

M. Cochin, having thus been led in 1827 to unite his efforts 
with those of the charitable ladies of whom mention has been 
made, introduced to them Mme. Millet, a person of great ac- 
tivity and perseverance, who was sent to England to study in its 
particulars the work which they proposed to copy and improve 
upon. M. Cochin also went there himself. 

While there he made himself complete master of the entire 
organization of the infants’ schools, and Mme. Millet learnt all 
the details of their management. On their return to Paris she, 
guided by M. Cochin’s counsels and with the assistance of the 
ladies’ committee, undertook the direction of a salle d’asile in the 
Rue des Martyrs, which turned out a perfect success. About 
this time M. Cochin founded a free school large enough to suit- 
ably provide for one thousand pupils of both sexes, and to which, 
by royal decree of March 22, 1831, the name of Maison Cochin 
was given. He annexed to it the first model sa//e d’asile, which 
has served as such ever since and never been surpassed. 

From that time the work grew and multiplied... The ladies’ 
committee, with the assistance of the Conseil des Hospices, of the 
government, and of public charity, opened three more sadles. 
Through the influence of M. Cochin and other men of note the 
Conseil des Hospices was induced to adopt the asz/es as part of 
its own work, thereby procuring their legal recognition as insti- 
tutions of public utility. Under this protection twenty-four 
more were founded in the course of eleven years. The king’s 
sister, Mme. Adelaide, took them under her patronage. At the 
outset they had -been viewed rather as charitable than educa- 
tional establishments, but the Minister of Public Instruction, in 
providing by a general law of the 28th of June, 1833, for every- 
thing appertaining to the instruction of the laboring classes, was 
led to view the asz/es as belonging to it, and they were legally rank- 
ed by him as schools for children. About this time M. Cochin, 
at the instigation of M. Guizot, published his valuable book en- 
titled A Manual for Founders and Superintendents of Salles d'Asile, 
which was crowned by the French Academy as a work of great 
merit. It treats exhaustively of the advantages to be derived 
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from these institutions, the course to follow in founding them, 
gives the then existing legal enactments in their regard and the 
most minute directions about their management, and, in fine, all 
needed information about them; all this accompanied with ex- 
planatory diagrams and plates. In 1835 M. Cochin was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and remained an active, influential, 
and laborious member of it up to the time of his death. Shortly 
after his first election the queen said one day to him: “ Vous, de- 
puté, Monsieur Cochin! La politique n’est pas le pays des bonnes 
actions,” * which shows what was the public estimation of his 
personal worth. But he managed to discharge well and disin- 
terestedly his political duties without neglecting the cause of 
good works and of charity. He said once to a friend: “ My life 
will never be long enough to realize all the good my heart wants 
to do.” While he lived he was, of the public men of his time, 
one of the most prominent for his activity, his intelligence, and 
his valuable, painstaking efforts in behalf of the public good and of 
the cause of charity. He died on the 18th of August, 1841, after 
a rapid and violent illness, aged fifty-two years, and having re- 
ceived all the assistance and consolations of the Catholic faith, ac- 
cording to the teachings of which he had all his life endeavored 
to live. In his will he expressed the following wish : 


**] desire that my funeral be attended by the teachers and scholars of 
the Maison Cochin, and, if possible, by deputations from the other schools 
of Paris, as my heart all my life has been,.and will be up to my last mo- 
ments, animated with a constant devotion to the bettering of the in- 
struction of the people in France, and especially in Paris, the birth-place of 
my fathers and the home of my children.” 


This desire was gratefully carried out. His funeral was fol- 
lowed in procession by the one thousand pupils of the Maison 
Cochin, by deputations from all the schools, by the poor inmates 
of Bicétre, by the blind inmates of Quinze-Vingts, by the twelve 
mayors of Paris, by the members of the Conseil Général, and a 
great number of deputies and distinguished men. While the 
funeral passed through the district of St. Jacques all the stores 
were closed, and the funeral orations pronounced in behalf of the 
Chamber of Deputies and other bodies to which the deceased had 
belonged were wound up by eloquent and sympathetic words de- 
livered by a young workman who stepped out of the crowd and 
whom no one seemed to know. 

How good a son and father M. Cochin was may be inferred 


*** What, you a deputy, Monsieur Cochin! The arena of politics is nota field for good 
works,” 
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from these two facts: that his aged mother, in desiring to be re- 
membered to him, would invariably say: “ Présentez mes re- 
spects 42 mon fils” *; and he once declined an invitation from the 
king in these words: “Sire, je ne puis accepter pour aujourdhui ; 
c’est le jour de mes enfans.” + 

During his life-time he had estimated that twenty-eight asi/es 
would suffice for the wants of the city of Paris; in 1857 there 
were over forty in operation and there was a demand for many 
more ; there were three thousand distributed throughout France, 
and the number must have gone on greatly increasing since, for 
I am informed that even quite smal! towns are at present well 
provided with them. They have been established in Switzer- 
land, in Italy, in Spain, and in Germany, where the institution 
is known under the name of Kinder bewahr anstalt. 

Let us now get some insight from M. Cochin’s book into the 
purpose, plan, and management of the sad/es d’asile, considered by 
Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Tours, as destined to prove of 
the greatest service in our day to families and to society. 

Their purpose is to harbor in well-ventilated and suitable 
rooms children of both sexes, from two to seven years of age, 
and thereby relieve their parents of the care of them during 
the hours which are usually devoted to earning a livelihood; to 
attend to their moral and physical development; to teach them, 
besides first religious teachings, such beginning of elementary 
knowledge as children of that tender age can be made safely 
to acquire, and ‘to train them to habits of cleanliness, order, 
silence, attention, politeness, and good manners, and return them 
to their homes after having taken good care of them all day. 
The superintendents are women exclusively, not under the age 
of twenty-four, who each have a female servant to do the drudg- 
ery, and an assistant if there are more than eighty children to be 
taken care of. The children may come in any time from 6 to Io 
A.M., during which interval the superintendent satisfies herself 
that they are healthy, free from any contagious disease, that 
their hands and faces are clean, their hair cut and combed, and 
their general appearance as tidy as it can reasonably be expected 
to be ; also that they have brought proper and sufficient food for 
their lunch in a basket for the purpose. Any dereliction in these 
regards is made the subject of complaint to parents, who must 
see to remedying it and that it does not occur again. 

* “Present my respects to my son.” 
+ “Sire, I cannot accept for to-day, because it is devoted to my children.” 
VOL. XLIIIL—13 
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The first class is from 10 A.M. to noon. Recess for recreation 
and lunch from noon to 2 P.M. The second class is from 2 to 4 
P.M., after which hour the pupils are to be taken home as soon 
as their parents can call for them, and good, comfortable care is 
taken of them while they are waiting. The day’s exercises are 
opened at ten by all saying the Lord’s Prayer, which is followed 
by a short instruction on our dependence on God and the grati- 
tude due him for his benefits. These thoughts are also em- 
bodied in songs which the children are taught to sing together. 
The lessons in morality are short oral ones taken from the Old 
and New Testament, tending to inspire the children with a love 
for God, a sense of the duty they owe to their parents and their 
superiors, and to train them to be gentle, polite, and kind to one 
another. Due regard is had in this matter to the religious rights 
of the denominations recognized by the French law, and in par- 
ticular of the Jews. But there is ground to fear that under the 
régime of the Republic the teaching, in so far as religion is con- 
cerned, may have been greatly abridged from what it was in 
1857, and in that respect have much deteriorated. The teaching 
is confined to the alphabet, small and capital letters, vowels and 
consonants, the several accents, syllables of two or three letters, 
and words of two syllables; to copying letters on a slate, numera- 
tion up to one hundred, the Arabic numerals, addition and sub- 
traction taught with balls strung and sliding on wires in a frame, 
the multiplication-table learnt orally by song, and a little insight 
into weights and measures, shown by object-teaching. Linear 
drawing is taught by forming on the board and on slates the 
most simple geometrical figures and a few outline designs. The 
children use no books whatever. The general knowledge taught 
—orally, of course—relates to the division of time, the seasons, 
colors, the senses, the shape, material, and use of objects with 
which children are familiar, and other elementary notions about 
which it is not necessary to give further particulars, but which 
are adapted to help in forming the mind of childhood. The 
manual occupations consist in sewing, knitting, unravelling, and 
like occupations suited to the locality. The first principles of 
vocal music are taught; the calisthenic exercises consist of 
marches, evolutions, and hygienic movements executed by all the 
pupils together, in time and by word of command, in the school 
and recreation rooms. The school-room is thoroughly equipped 
with black-boards, slates, and such school furniture as is needed ; 
at times the pupils sit on benches on the sides, at others on seats 
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raised over one another at the end of the room. There is also a 
camp-bed for the use of young ones who become drowsy or do 
not feel well. 

The above regulations were in force in 1857, when all the 
asiles were under the patronage of the then Empress of France, 
and the supervision of them was exercised by the first ladies of 
the land. So deeply had they grown into public favor that they 
had become the object of the most careful and minute legislation 
and of the most thorough study of their wants, as is shown by 
the number of books published treating of them.* 

How far the public schools in New York, as at present or- 
ganized, bring partially, or at all, relief and assistance to the la- 
boring poor like to that afforded by the asz/es in Paris, I have no 
means of determining. I have been reliably informed that chil- 
dren at the age of five years are admitted into them, and even 
below it in those sclfols which have kindergartens attached to 
them. But how many are there that are thus provided, and are 
they situated in districts where the poor are most numerous? 
The asi/es carry out the French idea of salles a’ hospitalité et d’édu- 
cation préparatoire,t and the purpose of harboring is the first in 
order and considered as the greater of the two. 

At present, in this city, widows or widowers who, on the 
ground of destitution or otherwise, allege their inability to give 
their children a home and to take suitable care*of them, can ap- 
ply to a court to have them committed to an approved charitable 
institution, the applicants, if their circumstances justify it, being 
made by order of the court to assume the obligation of con- 
tributing a weekly sum towards the cost of supporting their chil- 
dren so committed. 

But this method of relief is open to very grave objections. 
The first and greatest is that it tends, by relieving the parent 
from all personal care of the child, to deaden natural affection, to 
weaken the sense of parental responsibility, to destroy the growth 
of home ties, and indirectly to promote socialism. It facilitates 
in‘many cases second marriages which are neither prudent nor 
just. And it not unfrequently happens that the payment of the 
weekly obligatory contributions are wholly evaded and the bur- 
den of the support of the children left to be borne by the city. 


* Among which may be cited the following : La Médecin des Salles d’ Asile, par le Dr. L. 
Cerise, Paris, 1857; Guide des Salles a’ Astle, par C, Jubé de la Perrelle, Paris, 1853; Consez/s 
sur la Direction des Salles d’Asile, par Mme. Marie Pape-Carpantier; Anseignement pra- 
tique dans les Salles d’ Asile, by the same authoress; L’ Ami de ’Enfance Fournal des Salles 
@ Asile, 

+ Rooms for harboring and for preparatory education, 
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Moreover, children in charitable institutions are exposed from 
their agglomeration to certain diseases, greatest of which is 
ophthalmia. There can be no doubt that if harboring day-schools 
were established in New York, as the astles have been in Paris, 
the willing industrious poor would derive great benefit and as- 
sistance from them. 





FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


In one of his terse poetical works Boileau, the celebrated 
French satirist of the seventeenth century, gives vent to the fol- 
lowing sentiment : 


“Le temps, qui change tout, change aussi#nos humeurs ” 


—that is to say: ‘ Time, which alters everything, alters also the 
turn of our minds.” This is undoubtedly true, but would it not 
be equally appropriate to say the same thing of these powerful 
modifiers of the humari temper—luck, honors, and prosperity ? 

Ask the former friends and associates of a freshly-made Metro- 
politan roundsman if the blue galloon suddenly stitched on his 
arms by Dame Fértune does not considerably alter his manners, 
his very gait on what was once his own beat, his daily inter- 
course with his ex-comrades, and his views of old about clandes- 
tine calls upon the corner-saloon’s much-abused hospitalities. 

Ask the fierce demagogue of a few years ago, who all of a 
sudden passed into the hitherto “odious ranks of the million- 
aires,” what he now thinks of the once “sacred sweat of the 
people,” and observe how he will smile. Speak to him of the 
undeniable right of the masses to rise in their might—as he 
thunderingly used to preach it—to smother hated monopoly as 
they would the suffocating fumes of an ill-burning petroleum- 
lamp, and see how he will jump in his wrath and swear that all 
the national and State guns should be pointed at once against 
such despicable vermin, a mere gang of insatiable villains and 
contemners of the holy rights of property and genius. 

Ask the most radical of politicians, whom luck or talent has 
carried up to the Himalayas of power, why he has so wonder- 
fully turned out a conservative of the most approved pattern. 
To such a question the once unmanageable Gambetta answered 
to his formerly “admirable Bellevillois”—who so many times 
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had made him a deputy and helped him to become a prime min- 
ister—that “they were nothing but noose-deserving rogues and 
unmitigated wretches, whom it was his solemn duty now to chase 
with mitrailleuses down to their abominable dens.” Enthrone 
to-day in the palace of the Elysée the nun-and-priest-eater Roche- 
fort, and to-morrow the whole world shall hear him telling his 
beads. 

I read in a late number of the Paris Figaro that the delegates 
of ninety-eight groups of French Socialists, having met to con- 
sider what should be done in case the Monarchists should, one 
day or another, attempt a coup-d’état, came, as one man, to this 
interesting conclusion: “ In any event let us beware of Clémen- 
ceau [their leader and bosom friend of to-day], for, should he 
crush down the reaction, he would take no gloves to then tell 
us our own, and to order the army to fire upon us, after having 
used our influence to reach the dictature.” How pre-eminently 
human ! 

Well, it is exactly the same thing in the realm of art and lite- 
rature. And it seems to me that I hear to-day another celebrated 
satirist, the Falernian-wine-loving Horatius of old Rome, whis- 
pering to M. Coppée: 


“,. . . Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


Let us see why. 


Twenty years ago, when Victor Hugo was wearing on his 
then resplendent brow the double diadem of an exile and a poet, 
Frangois Coppée was comparatively an obscure young man 
struggling ayainst that peculiar Bohemian poverty so cleverly 
sung by Murger. But great were already the changes wrought 
out in the literary tastes and aspirations of the French masses 
under the imperial government, which, while it favored extreme 
licentiousness of thought among its devoted courtiers, waged an 
unrelenting, unmerciful war with all writers who did not bow to 
the ground before the second-hand Jupiter then worshipped in 
the Tuileries. 

[t was plain to all candid observers that the palmy days of 
Romanticism—Hugo’s still decent and sofhewhat refined progeny 
—were already a thing of the past. Naturalism was looming up 
on the French horizon, and Coppée, who felt himself a poet and 
a man of business, resolved to become the high-priest of the new 
idol. The only means to force poetry on a materialized people, 
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impatient of all yoke, was, indeed, to obey the watchword of 
modern iconoclasts and to upset everything in the poetical king- 
dom; and that he did with a will, breaking up from the start 
with all the rules and traditions set up by the immortal founders 
of French poetry. 

Malherbe, Corneille, Boileau, Racine had formulated and 
scrupulously followed a code of poetics. Guided by that secret 
instinct which perceives, as if by inspiration, what is proper and 
what is not, they had adopted a learned, elegant, impressive, 
though very simple mould, in which, judging by the admiration 
of the enlightened world, French poetry had to be cast for ever. 
That almost sacred mould, already much deteriorated by the lite. 
rary school of 1830, Coppée broke up at once into pieces. The 
once revered hemistich, the father of millions of melodious verses 
which, even read sotto voce, sing a delicious song to the entranced 
ear, was pronounced a nuisance and sentenced to an ignominious 
banishment. Farewell to that poetry of old, much clearer and 
far more eloquent than the most limpid and lofty prose, which 
flowed as a majestic river between the safe and flowery banks of 
a w.se, beneficent prosody! Farewell also to thousands of illus- 
trious heroes, to the delicate or sublime sentiments which were 
in such plenty in the works of the old masters; farewell. to all 
ideal, to the marvellous, soothing, God-inspired conceptions of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity! Poetry, whose essence it is to dwell 
on heavenly heights or soar far above the miseries of the vale 
of tears, was forced to cringe and crouch among the horrors or 
vulgarities of daily life. Coppée and his followers deliberately 
cut off its seraph’s wings. And, to have it more thoroughly 
maimed, verses became lame and dislocated, now too short and 
now too long, and were made to rush one upon the other as the 
panic-stricken soldiers of a routed army. And not only were the 
subjects democratized, as it were, but also the metaphors and 
vocabulary, and the uncrowned Queen of Parnassus was heard 
speaking the unrhythmical brogue of the Parisian of the deca- 
dence. 

Great indeed was the exultation of the masses at seeing such 
a radical transformation of what had been called so long the lan- 
guage of the gods. Coppée became at once as famous as Hugo 
himself, simply by choo8ing horrible or decidedly coarse subjects 
and treating them with an uncontested talent and vigor, but 
without the slightest regard for poetical laws, morals, religion, 
or even pagan philosophy. 

Every well-read citizen of the literary world has heard of his 
celebrated Gréve des Forgerons. Would a poet of the old school 
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have shrunk from such a subject? By no means. There is no- 
thing in the most dramatic situations which could have fright- 
ened Shakspere or Corneille. But while they strove to strongly 
impress the minds of their readers, these truly great men took a 
fatherly, Christian care not to overstep certain limits. beyond 
which there is nothing but horror and despair. And this is pre- 
cisely what the school of Coppée is, like its master, industriously 
looking for. 

Everything in the Grdve des Forgerons combines to make that 
frightful lucubration a most deplorable production. It is the dis- 
tressing story of a gray-bearded blacksmith who, hgving no no- 
tion of God or future life, bends and breaks under the weight of 
misfortune, kills an enemy of his, and coolly declares that “he 
couldn’t help it”! A pagan poet would at least have found in 
his conscience strength enough to condemn that murder; a 
Christian poet would have shown supernatural consolation 
gently softening the gnawing misery of the unfortunate black- 
smith. But Coppée has not a word to blame the crime, not a 
syllable to soothe the ulcerated heart. Not the faintest ray of 
hope falls from Heaven on those lugubrious, suicide-inviting pic- 
tures ! 

Still more horrible is the Bénédiction, which soon followed, 
and was considered in its time as a masterpiece of realistic concep- - 
tion and naturalistic execution. There a Spanish priest is shot at 
the very altar as he is blessing his foes; and the piece must be 
stamped as a most sacrilegious one in aim and expression. The 
Fusticier is still more shocking, and was, nevertheless, received 
with outbursts of fanatical enthusiasm by the unthinking part of 
the French population, which revels in the hideous and scoffs at 
the idea that there may be something in store for us beyond the 
grave. 

Later on Francois Coppée, tired, we may suppose, of brush- 
ing such weird and unwholesome pictures, ran into the opposite 
chasm and devoted his best talent to the composition of strange 
verses on so small and vulgar subjects that we are at a loss to 
understand how there can be found readers for such unpalatable 
nonsense. Exempli gratia, 1 beg to submit the following to the 
appreciation of those of my readers who understand the tongue 
of Racine and Lamartine : 

«... Dans la rue, 
Les deux petites sont en deuil: _ 
Et la plus grande—c’est la mére— 
A conduit l’autre jusqu’au seuil 
Qui méne a I’école primaire. 
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“ Elle inspecte dans le panier 
Les tartines de confiture, 
Et jette un{coup d’ceil au dernier 
Devoir du cahier d’écriture. 


“ Puis, comme c’est un matin froid, 
Ou l'eau géle dans la rigole, 
Et comme il faut que l’enfant soit 
En état d’entrer 4a l’école, 


“ Ecartant le vieux chile noir 
Dont la petite s’emmitouffle, 
L’ainée, alors, tire un mouchoir, 
. Lui prend le nez et lui dit : ‘Souffle !’” 


Thirty years ago the French people would have thought it to 
be a very poor use of poetry to write sixteen verses about blow- 
ing the nose of a school-urchin. To-day thousands of them sink 
‘into such transports of rapture when reading such indecorous 
trash that M. Coppée, sure at last of his grasp on popular fa. 
vor, boldly sought, in spite of his relative youth, for a seat in the 
French Academy. 

Since the creation, in 1635, of this scholarly society by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, it has been the supreme aim of literary men of mark 
to become one of the “Immortal Forty "—an appellation, by the 

. way, most inappropriate and delusive. The writer of these few 
pages still remembers what a burst of laughter rose from merry 
France in 1865 when Monseigneur Dupanloup, then Bishop of 
Orleans, and himself an Academician, sprucely chided the Free- 
masons for their very name, on the evident ground that they are 
neither free nor masons. Had the darkitess-loving knights of the 
trowel and mystic triangle been cooler and more ready of wit, 
they could have very pertinently retorted that the so-called “Im- 
mortals” die every year like flies in dreary winter, and, therefore, 
are never—or hardly ever—‘“ forty” at atime. Nor is their self- 
assumed immortality even of the metaphoric order, for living 
' Academicians themselves do not know, nor care to know, the 
names of any but their immediate predecessors. 

But in the kingdom of sentiment words have always been and 
will continue to be more powerful than facts. So, when, in 1884, 
Coppée knocked at the Immortals’ door, morose critics were not 
wanting who thought, and openly said, that so high a distinction 
should not be prematurely bestowed upon a man whom they 
considered as an irreconcilable rebel and miscreant. But such 
was not the opinion of French Academicians. They knew their 
Coppée by heart. His verses were, indeed, prosaic and his sub- 
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jects vulgar, but he was by no means a vulgar or a prosaic man. 
When he wished to, he knew how to write harmoniously and on 
respectable things. But his public wanted him to speak the lan- 
guage of the sidewalk, and he simply obeyed his public. More- 
over, that same public was, or affected to be, of an irreligious 
turn of mind, and on this point also M. Coppée yielded to his 
master. Not that he was himself an immoral or impious man, 
but in his actual camp it was the fashion to appear to be so, and 
in his Ange/us—a work far from being devoid of exquisite feeling 
—he had thought proper to grossly attack and misrepresent the 
heavenly conception of religious celibacy, and to scoff at what he 
knew his peculiar range of readers would be delighted to hear 
him call 


“... Les niaises pratiques 

Et les dévotions d’autel, 

Et le chant de fades cantiques, 
Et la lecture du missel.” 


In a word, it had been with him, as our vernacular goes, a mere 
question of dollars and cents. 

It may seem that such a Janus-like character was not worthy 
of the highest reward at the hands of a cardinal’s literary heirs ; 
but they knew that more flies are caught with honey than. with 
vinegar. The highly respectable floor of the Academy would 
surely be the Damascus road on which that Saul of naturalism 
would be knocked down by the entwined hands of reason and 
common sense. And the sooner the better. In his admirable 
act, Le Passant, Coppée had given the true keynote of his genius. 
He had shown of what delicate and distinguished material he was 
made asa poet, and his weekly “ Revue Dramatique” in so highly 
conservative a paper as La Patrie proved that in him the man of 
taste and the man of means would soon combine to throw into 
oblivion the exuberant youth of less comfortable, and conse- 
quently more outspoken and temerous, years. Once his nest 
securely fastened under the venerable cupola of the Mazarine In- 
stitute, the light-headed sparrow was sure to turn as grave as the 
American eagle. 

And the doors of the French Academy were swung wide open 
before Francois Coppée. 


Hardly had he taken his seat among the demi-gods but he 
blushed at the plebeian dress of his muse, and began to clothe 
her as.befitted her new station in life. What would his Parisian 
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admirers say when she would first appear in public in her new 
garb, which was nothing but a decent and old-fashioned attire? 
Well, he really did not care now. The worst they could do 
would be to hiss her; but in France, as Boileau prettily says, 


“C’est un droit qu’a la porte on achéte en entrant.” 


Imagine what was his surprise when he saw her, in Severo To. 
relli,a magnificent and high-sounding drama, welcomed by the 
so-called ignorant masses with an enthusiasm which knew no 
bounds, and sent through the veins of the poet one of those 
sharp, thrilling sensations of pride which are never forgotten in 
a man’s life. Surely his public had been changed! But no; on 
the 25th of November, 1885, Coppée renewed at the Odéon, the 
rival of the Théatre Frangais, the experiment of his new senti- 
ments and prosody, and lo! the same frenzy of admiration and 
applause shook the old hall from the boxes and pit to the remot- 
est altitudes of the paradis (top gallery). The new play, however 
—Les Facobites—was crowded with ample, generous, truly classi- 
cal strokes that Corneille himself seemed to have sent from his 
grave. Numerous and pathetic were the appeals made to the 
noblest, nay, to the most religious, feelings of the human heart; 
still, verse after verse, as they rolled in the purest Alexandrine 
style, provoked the wildest recognition from Academicians and 
merchants, from workingmen and artists alike. Could it really 
be true that the same crowd who had applauded his most sacri- 
legious productions were now rapt in ecstasy at the mere men- 
tion of God and the greatness and immortality of the soul? 
Why, the least allusion to Christian virtues, to the glory attached 
to the fulfilment of duty, to the consolation derived from faith 
in an eternal reward, called forth from the “ family circle” the 
same thundering acclamations as from the costly seats of the 
rich! Coppée could not believe his own ears, and tears, it is 
said, rolled slowly down his face. 

We hope these were tears of deep regret at having so long 
misunderstood the true mission of true poetry. A severe lesson 
it was, indeed, to the poet who, for so many years, had forgotten 
that masses are what we men of thought and culture take the 
trouble to’‘make them ; that the most outwardly uncultured peo- 
ple thirst as much, and perhaps more, than we do after whatever 
is grand and ennobling, so that, whenever the occasion is offered 
them, they hail noble thoughts and fine sentiments as they would 
long-absent friends suddenly brought back home, and wonder why 
they had so forgotten their once cherished and familiar faces. 
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My intention is not to give here a long synopsis of Les /aco- 
bites. Suffice it to say that the drama is a powerful one and 
deals with one of the thousand fascinating incidents which sig- 
nalized the supreme but futile effort made by Charles Edward 
—familiarly known as “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” or the “ Young 
Pretender ’—the last of the Stuarts, to regain in 1745-46, with the 
help of a handful of gallant French noblemen, the throne of Great 
Britain lost by his ancestors. 

The first act especially abounds in magnificent verses, cast in 
the old mould and worthy of the pen of the most classical mas- 
ters of the seventéenth century. The conversion of Coppée is 
decidedly complete. [ 

On the rising of the curtain men and women are seen discuss- 
ing excitedly the recent landing of Prince Charles near the Fin- 
gal clan, which old Lord Fingal has just vainly tried to rouse 
against England, “ whose scarlet soldiers have been so often seen 
in Scotland’s fields as so many wild red-poppies eating up the 
peasants’ wheat.” 

In vain also did the young patriot Duncan appeal to Scottish 
energy by reminding Lord Fingal’s vassals that they were the 
descendants of those proud, blue-capped hunters who, days and 
nights, were on the mountains, the haughty neighbors of eagles, 
living on raw deer salted with a little powder. To kindle again 
the slumbering patriotism of the brawny mountaineers there was 
needed the rude and Biblical eloquence of Angus, an old blind 
man, whose manly form and character are seen all through the 
drama as the striking impersonation of wisdom and devotion to 
God and his country. 

All of a sudden he appears among the broken-hearted Scotch- 
men, with his long beard and tattered clothes, and accompanied 
by a chaste and beautiful maiden—his granddaughter—upon 
whose shoulder lies his left hand : 


“Stand back!” he exclaims to the awe-struck debaters—* stand back 


and make room for death! 

All—“ For death ? 

Angus—“ Yes; to work, grave-digger! . . . Poor old Scotland, I come to 
bury thy flag! 

Old Enoch—“ What do you mean, venerable beggar? 

Angus—“Hush!... ” 


And giving vent to his patriotic indignation, the old man, who 
is revered by all as a kind of prophet and has sacrificed his four 
sons in the service of dear Scotland, bursts into these sublime 
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verses, which are worth more for Coppée’s glory than all his 
preceding works put together: 


“Mon Dieu! que c’était beau, 

L’Ecosse d’autrefois, pauvre, fiére et fidéle ! 

Le grand aigle qui la traversait d’un coup d’aile 
Sentait qu'un air plus libre emplissait ses poumons ; 
Et l’azur de nos lacs, la neige de nos monts, 

Et l’écume d'argent que le torrent charrie, 

Et l’herbe fraiche, et les fleurs d’or de la prairie, 

Et le soleil levant, rose dans le brouillard, 

Etaient moins purs qu’un coeur de pauvre montagnard ! 
La, palpitait, auprés des vertus domestiques, 
L’amour de nos vieux chefs et de nos lois antiques ; 
Le vent de la montagne y faisait circuler 

Un sang pour le pays toujours prét a couler ; 

La résidait, ainsi qu’en une tour murée, 

Le respect du serment et de la foi jurée. 

Quand on I’avait promis, sur un clignement d’yeux 
On aiguisait l’épée au tombeau des afieux 

Et l’on courait chercher la mort qui glorifie ; 

Et, n’ayant qu'un dédain superbe pour sa vie, 

Le montagnard bien plus aisément la donnait 

Que l’aile de faisan piquée a son bonnet. 

Mais cette Ecosse-la, l’Ecosse de vos péres, 

Elle n’existe plus, 6 gens des Hautes-Terres ! 

Il est mort, l’étendard autrefois triomphant, 

Que pleurent seuls ici l’'aveugle et son enfant ! 

Sa tombe n’est pas préte, a-t-on dit? Je m’en charge : 
Je la ferai profonde, et je la ferai large ; 

Car il convient aussi de jeter au fossé 

Toute la gloire et tous les malheurs du passé. 
Disparais, reliquaire aimé de la patrie ! 

Lourdes clefs des prisons de la reine Marie, 

Hache qui la frappas, a la tombe, au fumier ! 
Spectre pale et sanglant du roi Charles premier, 
Donne-nous, pour la fosse et pour la pourriture, 

Les instruments sacrés de ta longue torture, 

Le drap de |’échafaud sur lequel tu marchas, 

Et ton gant, essuyant sur ton front les crachats ! 
Faites un trou profond, profond, pour qu’on y jette 
Les armes du vaincu, la lyre du poéte, 
Tous nos espoirs chéris, tous nos grands souvenirs, 
Les pleurs des exilés et le sang des martyrs ! 

Puis, lorsque tout aura disparu sous I’argile, 
Piétinez bien le sol pour qu'il soit infertile 
Et que, derniers témoins venant vous accuser, 
Les chardons écossais n’y puissent plus pousser!” 


“O Lord, how beautiful was the poor, proud, and faithful Scotland ol 
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old! The large eagle, who, with one stroke of his wings,-spanned her 
mountains, felt his lungs swollen with the air of freedom. Then a moun- 
taineer’s heart was purer than the azure of her lakes, the snow of her 
mounts, the silvery foam carried along by her torrents, her verdant grass, 
the golden flowers of her meadows, nay, than the sun itself rising as a rose 
amidst the morning fog. There, jointly with domestic virtues, blossomed 
the love for our old chiefs and our old laws. The wind of her mountains 
darted through the Scotchmen’s veins a blood always ready to be shed for 
their country. There, as in an immured tower, dwelled the worship of 
sworn faith. The oath of allegiance once taken, a wink was enough to 
send towards a glorious death thousands of your fathers armed with swords 
previously sharpened on the stones of their ancestors’ graves; and, in their 
superb disdain for life, more readily would they have given up their own 
than the pheasant’s wing which adorned their cap. But that Scotland, the 
Scotland of your fathers, is dead, O men of the Highlands! Dead is the 
once. triumphant flag, wept over by a solitary blind man and his daughter! 
The grave is not ready, say you? I will dig it myself, and a large and deep 
one it shall be, for in it it is proper to bury all the glories and all the mis- 
fortunes of the past. To the grave, to the dunghole, all the beloved relics 
of our fatherland, the heavy keys of Queen Mary’s dungeon, and the axe 
which struck her lovely neck! Pale and blood-sweating ghost of Charles 
I, hand me the hallowed instruments of thy long torture, the cloth of the 
scaffold which was trod upon by thy royal feet, and that glove of thine 
which swept off thy forehead the spits of thy foes! Let all this go to the 
pit of corruption! And deep, deep it must be, for in it also must be thrown 
together the arms of the vanquished, the lyre of the poets, all our caressed 
hopes, all our great remembrances, the tears of our exiles, and the blood 
of our martyrs! And when all this shall have disappeared from your eyes 
there will remain for you, Scotchmen, to so trample the ground under your 
feet that Scotch thistles be not able to grow, the last witnesses, as it were, 
springing forth as your accusers!” 


This, indeed, is poetry, and French poetry of the highest 
order and perfection. And when Prince Charles appears on the 
scene, and, being told by Lord Fingal that to Angus’ eloquence 
he owes a new army of brave Scotchmen, asks the old bard what 
he wishes for his reward, Angus puts forth this noble answer : 


“Nothing! . . . except that you be a good king. Yes, you owe me 
these bands of heroes who now crowd around you. My hand sowed the 
swords ; it is for you now to reap the harvest, prince. But when this is 
done, remember the sons of those who are going to die. When on the 
throne be kind to poor {people ; be good and just for all, O young man, 
to whom a nation gives itself to-day. And when the crown is placed on 
your head and the sceptre in your hand, simply remember that you hold 
them by a beggar’s free alms!” 


The French Academy was right and happy in its foresight. 
The prodigal son is back, and, let us hope, for ever! 
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PIA DE’ TOLOMMEI. 


It has frequently been remarked that one of the most obvious 
proofs of Dante’s genius is the manner in which, with a few 
verses, he has conferred immortality on so many of his charac. 
ters. Of such creations Francesca di Rimini and Ugolino are fa- 
vorite examples. They are known to those who know nothing 
more of Dante, and have furnished subjects for more than one 
writer and artist. Among foreigners the story of Pia cannot 
claim to be so well known, but in itself it is as pathetic as the fate 
of Francesca and Paolo, and in Italy is almost as familiar as that 
of Romeo and Juliet. The lines in Dante devoted to Pia are very 
few—less than those which tell the story of the lovers of Rimini— 
but from them has grown, one might almost say, a literature 
which shows the hold her legend has gained upon the imagina- 
tion of the Italian people. The interest attaching to Pia 1s pure- 
ly personal: she is not a distinct type of anything, except in so 
far as all Dantean characters are typical, and does not represent 
any passion or virtue; nor is she, like Francesca, an example of 
love unlawful. It is as one of the inmates of Purgatory who has 
undergone wrong, or at least suffering, and whose death has 
been in some way unnatural, that she bids the Florentine on 
his return to earth remember her, a Sienese. The poet meets her 
in the second circle of the Purgatorio, and her address to him 
makes an impressive ending to the fifth canto: 


“ Deh quando tu sarai tornato al mondo, 
E riposato della lunga via,” 
Seguitd il terzo spirito al secondo, 
“ Ricorditi di me che son la Pia. 
Siena mi fe’; disfecemi Maremma ; 
Salsi colui che, inanellata pria, 
Disposato m’avea con Ja sua gemma.” 


« Ah! when thou once again to earth shalt come, 
And from thy weary way refreshed shalt be,” 
So spake the third, soonas the last had done, 
“ Remember Pia and her sad words to thee: 
Siena made, Maremma me unmade. 
Well does he know who on my hand, then free, 
Did place the ring that once another gave.” 


In these verses Dante tells very briefly the story of “la-Pia,” 
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on which fuller details may be gleaned from certain ancient 
sources. She was of the Tolommei family of Siena, and after 
the death of her first husband married Nello, or Paganello de’ 
Panocchieschi, Lord of Castello della Pietra. Some time after 
their marriage Nello suspected her fidelity, and as a punishment 
resolved to send her to a castle in the Maremma: there she died, 
either of the poisonous air or by violence, and he himself mar- 
ried a second time. A very old note on a MS. of Dante in the 
Chigi Library explains, as we know, that “la Pia was a noble lady 
of the Tolommei of Siena and wife of Nello di Pietra,” etc. 


“ While she was standing at the window in the summer,” the note con- 
tinues, “ her husband sent a servant, who seized her by the knees and threw 
her down headlong, because of the suspicion which he had of her, and 
from this arose great hatred between those two houses.” 


Tommasi, an old historian of Siena ae by Girolamo 
Gigli, says, under the date of 1296: 


“ This year fresh food for grave comment was furnished by the audacity 


‘ of Nello della Pietra, who, without more ado, having killed his wife, Pia 


de’ Tolommei, proposed to wed the Countess Margherita de’ Palatini, now 
for the second time left a widow; but failing in his high hopes, and giving 
himself over to despair, tried to assail her reputation.” 


This would be a more dramatic ending to the story, and more 
in accordance with poetical justice; but there is no doubt that 
the husband of the ill-treated Pia did succeed in marrying the 
Countess Margherita, “so rich and so fair,” for one of the old 
commentators on Dante found in a church at Masse the tomb of a 
son of Nello di Pietra and the Lady Margherita de’ Palatini. 
This is the substance of what is known of Nello and “la Pia,” 
although her fate in the time of Dante was very possibly a cause 
céleébre ; for it is as reasonable to suppose that his brief allusion 
refers to a well-known event that did not require to be further 
dwelt upon, as to assume, as has been done, that even in the 
poet’s generation the true fate and the real guilt or innocence of 
Pia were involved in obscurity, and that he was therefore com- 
pelled to limit himself to a more general intimation of her sup- 
posed end. Be this as it may, it is in the fate of Pia that the pic- 
turesqueness of the legend consists—the innocent wife who, by 
the order of her deluded or cruel husband, goes down from the 
heights of Siena, with its clear mountain breezes, to die in the 
malaria of the Maremma. There is a gloomy fascination at- 
tached to the Maremma itself, that long, low line of sea-coast be- 
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tween Rome and Cecina. On the score of scenery it has little to 
commend it, and for tourists who are hurried along in the railway 
it is the least picturesque of the various routes leading to Rome, 
The interest lies in the mournful contrast between what it has 
been and what it is. It may be due to the action of the south- 
west winds from Africa, which the neighboring mountains throw 
back on the coast, or the chemical matter contained in the soil, or 
the poisonous “chara” plant that grows in salt and fresh water, 
or to the irregular invasion of the-sea, or to all these causes com. 
bined. What is certain is that this tract of country, which cen. 
turies ago was covered with flourishing cities and thickly popu- 
lated, is now a feverish plain, intersected with stagnant lakes and 
pestilential marshes—a monstrosity in nature which is heightened 
by the beauty of the surrounding provinces. For several months 
every year the worst districts are deserted by the peasantry, and 
when, at the risk of their lives, they gather in the grain under 
the June sun, Death also reaps his harvest. The mountaineers, 
presuming on their strength, which has been developed in a more 
vigorous air, are often tempted to descend into the plains at this 
season; but the higher wages are often dearly won. They re- 
ceive better pay, while many of them return home with the ma- 
larial fever in their system. 

Nature seems to frown upon any attempt at cultivation, and 
the very produce of the soil is, as it were, tainted; the fruit, 
though fine enough in appearance, lacks flavor, and the bread, 
made with unwholesome water, is heavy and almost unleavened. 
In Dante’s time the coast had become so unhealthy in some parts 
that the Sienese, who had begun a port at Telamone, and per- 
haps dreamed of rivalling Pisa and Genoa, were obliged to aban- 
don the attempt to become a naval power, thus incurring the 
contemptuous remark applied to them by Dante (“ was ever race 
so light as Siena’s?’’) 

It was to some castle in this doomed country that Pia Tolom- 
mei was taken by her husband todie. Tradition has rejected the 
story of her violent end, and has rather pictured her wasting 
away amid the hot, poisonous air that rose day after day from 
the surrounding swamps. Outside of Italy the mournful beauty 
of the story has attracted attention in at least two instances. A 
modern English poet in his eloquent poem on Siena has glanced 
at the legend of Pia and identified her captivity in the “ Red 
Maremma” with the long death-sleep of her native land. “ Ri- 
corditi di me!” becomes in his hands not the cry merely of the 
lady of Siena nor of her own city, but of all Italy. A modern 
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French painter has also represented Pia during her captivity. 
She is standing on the top. of the castle tower, leaning over the 
parapet, while around are burning the fires kindled by the pea- 
santry to counteract the evening miasma. But it is more espe- 
cially in Italy, among her own countrymen, as is fitting, that the 
memory of Pia has been kept alive, both by representations on the 
stage and by popular songs. Early in this century Carlo Ma- 
renco, a contemporary of Manzoni, wrote a regular tragedy on 
the subject, which still maintains its popularity. It is frequently 
given at the people’s theatre or circus, while society listens at the 
Polikama or open-air opera-house to “ Montjoie |’Egoista, capo- 
lavoro di Ottavo Feuillet,” or the last new piece of Offenbach. 
Though perhaps not the best specimen of Marenco’s tragedies, 
it has the merits and defects of most of his work. Strongly in- 
fluenced by Alfieri and afterwards by Manzoni, he did not attain 
the force and conciseness of the one nor the unconscious grace of 


.the other, but was able to treat, happily enough, subjects where 


he could depend for effect on the complication of material events 
and on the picturesqueness and contrast which writers of the 
Romantic school found in medizvalism. 

He has created his plot by conveniently introducing the per- 
fidious friend, half-dependant, half-adviser, who wins the blind 
confidence of the husband, and who, on failing to corrupt the 
wife, fabricates a story of her unfaithfulness which at once finds 
credence. Nello, or Rinaldo, as Marenco calls him, the podesta 
of the city, about to join the chivalry of Siena to take part in the 
battle of Monte-Aperto, summons the seneschals of his seven cas- 
tles of the Maremma, and tells them that during his absence he 
has appointed his faithful Ugo to act as his lieutenant and ad- 
ministrator: “ To this great pattern of fidelity, truest of all my 
true friends, be your obedience paid as to my other self.” No 
sooner has he gone than Ugo declares his passion to Pia, and, on 
being repulsed, threatens that he will be revenged. He meets 
Rinaldo, who returns to Siena dejected and sick at heart after the 
defeat at Monte-Aperto, and fills his mind with suspicions against 
his wife. These are confirmed by the spectacle of a midnight 
interview between Pia and an accomplice of Ugo’s, who repre- 
sents himself to Pia in the dim light as her brother, long an exile 
from Siena, and whom Rinaldo, as is intended, supposes to be 
her lover. With his mind poisoned against her he refuses to 
give or receive any explanation, but sternly bids her prepare to 
follow him to the Maremma. When they reach the castle he has 
selected Rinaldo upbraids Pia with her deception, tears off her 
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wedding-ring, and announces that while she lives the castle is to 
be her prison; in a few moments she hears him dash across the 
drawbridge and the sound of his horse’s footsteps dies away in 
the distance. 

While Rinaldo returns to Siena to mourn over the ruin of his 
life, Ugo hastens to the Maremma in the hope that the success 
of his plot may have rendered Pia desperate and reckless. But 
when he finds her as immovable as before, and that he has gained 
nothing by the misery he has wrought, remorse seizes him ; he 
flies from the castle and wanders through Tuscany like a penitent 
pilgrim till he meets a detachment of the Guelfs who are ravaging 
the Val d’Arbia. Among them is Tolommei, the father of Pia. 
Vague rumors have led him to imagine that Rinaldo’s friend 
must be the author of the plot against his daughter, and when 
Ugo seeks to avoid him his suspicions are confirmed ; he pursues 
and forces him to a duel, in which Ugo is mortally wounded. 
He has strength enough left to acknowledge his crimes towards 
Pia and to repeat the confession in Rinaldo’s presence. The 
husband and father order their horses and speed to the castle to 
deliver the injured Pia. The malignant air of the Maremma has 
done its work: Pia dies at the moment when she learns that her 
husband is at last aware of the fatal deception practised upon 
him, and the play ends as her father seizes Rinaldo’s sword, with 
which he is about to pierce himself, and bids him not add another 
death to that which they have just witnessed. 

The interest attaching to the tragedy is not so much in its 
own merits as in its relation to those before whom it is periodi- 
cally represented. When the writer saw it it had already been 
given twelve times, and was probably continued longer. The 
audience was tolerably large, and made up of the usual frequent- 
ers of Italian popular theatres—small tradespeople, soldiers, ser- 
vants, and peasantry who had come in from the country. The 
acting, though not at all above the average, was by no means 
bad or vulgar. The actress who filled the part of Pia was evi- 
dently an old favorite, and received great applause when she 
came upon the stage carrying the sword which Rinaldo was to 
wear at the battle of Monte-Aperto, and in the scene where she 
spurned the addresses of Ugo. The play gives no great opportu- 
nity for scenic display, nor is it realistic or peculiarly melodra- 
matic; the attraction for the audience seemed to lie in the senti- 
ment of the legend. 

The popular songs on Pia are very various; some are mere 
fly-sheets, while there is also a long poem in Ottava Rima. On 
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féte-days when the peasantry flock in from the country, and the 
itinerant seller sets up his lines of songs and prints, there will 
be at least one copy in the collection. Some of these songs differ 
considerably from Marenco’s tragedy in their representation of 
the story, and are probably modern versions of much older poems. 
In themselves they are not very remarkable beyond the fami- 
liarity displayed with Italiam popular life ; but the cheap paper on 
which they are printed and the abundance of rough wood-cuts 
show they have a ready sale. The fly-sheet version is sometimes 
purely sentimental, sometimes slightly coarse with what appears 
to be at least a touch of burlesque—a wood-cut at the top of the 
page of Pia, Nello, and Ghino (Ugo) in complete modern dress. 
The poem in Ottava Rima is a long narrative in fifty stanzas, 
which tells the story in plain language, with no particular strain- 
ing at pathos beyond what lies in the bare account of the event. 
At the same time it has some of the quaintness of an old ballad ; 
it plunges at once 7” medias res: 

“It was in the time when the Cortonese fought with the Aretines, when 
the Pisans fought with Florence, when Siena and: the Maremma were at 
odds, and Chiusi also with Volterra: a lord of Siena, if I err not, Nello della 
Pietra, married the noble Tolommei; Siena is the home of Pia, Pietro is her 
brother, and the other one is Ghino (Ugo), whom, I must tell you, Nello 
always loved and trusted.” 


The story then proceeds telling what has been told in the 
tragedy, though with certain variations in the plot and in more 
popular language: Ghino’s plot, Nello’s delusion, the journey to 
the Maremma, and Pia’s captivity. The food is furnished to her 
with economy, as is the way with prison fare: many a time she re- 
grets the house of the Tolommei, which was a paradise. At night 
she is often frightened by the rats gnawing at the beams, and 
witches too, they say, haunt the castle. Seven months she spends 
here; all her freshness and beauty are gone, and she becomes like 
a piece of parchment. At last one day she begs the seneschal to 
let her ascend the tower and breathe a little fresher air. Three 
times she besought him; he thought her almost dead and granted 
what she prayed for. When they reach the top they see a hermit 
coming, at whose hut Nello and Pia had halted on their way for 
refreshment; Pia begs him to turn back and convey a message to 
her husband: “ Give him this ring of holy matrimony, and say I 
am dying, but was ever innocent.” The hermit promises to fulfil 
her wish and sets out on his return, “ trudging along the road ” 
(va pian piano), his slow step contrasting with the feverish im- 
patience of the dying wife. Meanwhile Ghino, “who never goes 
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to church,” goes one day to hear a celebrated preacher who has 
come to Siena (perhaps a reminiscence of the religious revivals 
which were so frequent among the impulsive, passionate Sienese) ; 
he is converted, or at least conscience-stricken enough to leave 
the city, the scene of his former wickedness, on pretext of hunt. 
ing. At the same time Nello and Pia’s father resolve to pay her 
one final visit, and set out for the Maremma; on their way they 
meet the hermit bringing the message from the dying woman. 
While conversing with him they hear cries of some one in dis- 
tress, and close by discover Ghino, mortally wounded by a wild 
beast ; he confesses that he has basely calumniated Nello’s wife: 
“ Set her free, for she is innocent.” Nello and Tolommei hasten 
on, but when they come to a stretch of sand half a mile from 
the castle they hear the tolling of a passing bell. Nello turns 
and sees twelve lights and twelve women winding their way 
along; in their midst is a bier: all is over,and he arrives too 
late. “So I close the song and end my verses of the doleful Pia 
de Tolommei.” 

Such is the history of the legend of this Sienese lady. The 
few lines in Dante in which her story is enshrined have been 
enough to preserve her memory. “ Ricorditi di me,” she seems 
to have said to her countrymen, and in their manner they have 
remembered her. They still throng to the theatre, year after 
year, and witness the representation of her history; the story of 
her sorrows, sentimental or realistic, is still constantly purchased. 
The legend of Pia has thus been handed down for centuries ; it is 
less pleasant to think that the Maremma, which “ unmade her,” re- 
mains almost what it was in her day, the home of malaria, a hate- 
ful blot in this garden of the world, “the real Italia irridenta,” 
to use the words which an Italian minister recently applied to 
some parts of the southern provinces. The last century saw the 
draining of the pestilential Val di Chiana; the predecessor of the 
last Grand Duke of Tuscany did much for the improvement of 
certain districts, but much still remains to be done before the 
Maremma will cease to be what it is. At some time more or less 
distant this will no doubt be effected. Modern science will send 
forth its knight to the combat with this terrible yet vulnerable 
enemy, to deliver, not one distressed princess, but a whole popv- 
lation of fever-stricken peasants. This desolate country may 
then become what it once was, as rich and fertile as any province 
of Italy, and where such a story as that of Pia would never seem 
to have been possible. The scene will be transformed and the 
legend only will remain, to move by its pathos, and to throw 4 
warning light upon what was in many ways an evil time. 
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THE “CIRCUIT OF IRELAND” AND THE FORTRESS 
OF AILEACH. 


IN the year 939 A.D. a prince named Muircheartach McNeill 
reigned over Ulster. It does not appear that he exercised com- 
plete sway over all that province; he seems to have had only a 
sort of nominal jurisdiction over the eastern part: of it, which 
was at least partially independent of him, and which had been 
known from the time of the celebrated King Connor McNessa 
as the “province of Connor.” Muircheartach belonged to the 
royal stock of the Ui Neill, in whose family the chief kingship . 
of Ireland had heen for nearly five centuries before his time. 
He was son of Flann, one of the best head-kings that Ireland ever 
had. Muircheartach was an aspirant for the chief kingship, and 
during the reign of the monarch Donacha, and in the year 939, 
he made his celebrated “ Circuit of Ireland” with achosen band of 
athousand men. The circuit, or visitation, was made in order to 
induce the provincial kings to throw no obstacles in his way to 
the chief kingship when the reigning monarch, Donacha, would be 
dead, and that his, Muircheartach’s, election should not be op- 
posed by afy other member of the O'Neill family. It is evident 
that Muircheartach did not want-to resort to force, if by any 
means it could be avoided ; what he desired was to impress the 
provincial kings with his bravery and prowess, and to prove to 
them that he was in every way fit to be chief king of Ireland. 

The poetic account of the “ Circuit,” which has come down 
to us just as it was written, was composed by a friend and fol- 
lower of Muircheartach’s, who was known as Cormacan Eigeas— 
that is to say, Cormacan the poet or learned man, It is probably 
the most beautiful, romantic, and unique of all the wrecks of early 
Celtic literature that have been preserved. It would seem that 
it is only a Celt who can be sublime, pathetic, droll, and even 
satirical at the same time. Cormacan’s composition has more 
_ matter in it than perhaps any other piece of metrical composition 
of the same length that ever was written. It was translated by 
John O'Donovan, and may be seen amongst the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. It is an antique literary gem of 
which any nation should feel justly proud, and one such as no 
European nation, outside of Ireland, possesses. — 

Muircheartach set out from the fortress of Aileach, in Done- 
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gal, in the depth of one of the most severe winters that had ever 
been known in Ireland. His thousand men seem to have been 
all heroes. He chose them for their courage more than for their 
prowess, for he managed to test their courage in such an extra- 
ordinary manner as would never enter the head of any one but 
an imaginative Celt. He caused all his army to pass through a 
dark passage one by one in the night-time; from one side of the 
passage each soldier was assailed by a ferocious dog, and from the 
other side by an armed man, [If the assailed party did not flinch, 
but showed fight both to the dog and the man, he was considered 
competent to form one of his prince’s guard on the famous Cir- 
cuit. Out of his whole army Muircheartach could only find a 
thousand men who stood the terrible test to which he had sub- 
jected them, and with that chosen thousand he determined to 
make the memorable Circuit. , 

Irrespective of his desire to exhibit his valor and prowess to 
the provincials, Muircheartach had a grudge against the Munster- 
‘men for having, a short time previously, made a wanton war on 
his friends and allies the men of Ossory, and he wanted to show 
Callachan, King of Munster, that he was not afraid to enter his 
territories with so small a force, and, if necessary, to chastise him 
for having warred on the Ossoronians, The temerity of going 
on such an expedition with such a puny army no doubt contri- 
buted to make the Circuit so celebrated amongst the’ historians 
and poets of ancient Ireland. 

Muircheartach took an easterly course from Aileach, the 
ruins of which may still be seen on a high hill four miles west of 
Londonderry, and, keepihg his left hand ever towards the sea, he 
made a complete circuit of the island in less than three months, 
and, strange to say, seems to have met hardly any opposition, and 
does not appear to have shed a drop of blood, either of friend or 
foe. His first captive was Loingseach, King of East Ulster. He 
then marched to Dublin, which was then held by the Danes. He 
carried its king, Sitric, captive, with an “ eight ounce ” fetter on 
his leg. The “ Irish Hector,” as the old chroniclers call Muirch- 
eartach, then marched on Leinster and carried away Lorcan, its 
king. There was near being a row with the Munstermen ; they 
did not like the idea of letting even the heir-apparent march 
through their territories with an armed force, and prepared to 
give him battle. The trouble was, however, averted by the good 
sense of Callachan, King of Munster, for he quietly allowed him- 
self to be taken captive, and, in recognition of his peaceable dis- 
position, he was manacled with a chain of gold. There now re- 
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mained but the king of Connacht to be disposed of ; he does not 
appear to have given any trouble, but surrendered himself to 
Muircheartach, and the army and its noble captives hastened 
northward to make merry at the palace of Aileach. 

One of the most interesting features connected with the 
Circuit and the poem that celebrates it is its intense /rishness. 
The Circuit would have been an impossibility in any country but 
Ireland, and the poem that tells of it could only have been writ- 
ten byan Irishman. Muircheartach Mac Neill, with all his really 
great qualities, was nothing more or less than a Rory O’More of 
the tenth century, and the poem of Cormacan has all the versa- 
tility, pathos, drollery, and sublimity which the Celt alone seems 
capable of blending together without making incongruous. 
After risking so much to take the provincial captives, once 
Muircheartach had them safely at Aileach he determined that 
they and himself should have a good time; he feasted them for 
five months, and then brought them to the reigning monarch, 
Donacha, into whose hands he surrendered them, and who set 
them free at once. 

It is almost enough to make one dyspeptic to read of all the 
food that was prepared at Aileach to feast the noble captives and 
their victors. Amongst other things in the edible line Corma- 
can mentions ten-score hogs, two hundred oxen, and ten-score 
cows as having been slaughtered, as he says, “to banish the hun- 
gry look of the army”; and ina sort of incidental way he says 
that there were three-score vats of curds, “a sufficiency of cheer- 
ing mead,” and “ twelve vats of choice mead.” The curds may 
have been intended as a sort of dessert, and the mead no doubt 
filled the place that wine or whiskey would at a modern feast. 
It must be admitted that Muircheartach treated his prisoners in 
a princely manner; and even nowadays there are many to be 
found who would not object very much to spend a five months’ 
captivity with such a fahoolach foe as Muircheartach. 

The hero of the Circuit did not live long after his successful 
raid on the provincial kings, and was never king of Ireland. 
The Danes were his most implacable enemies. After having 
defeated them in many bloody battles they seem at last to have 
got the better of him. The Four Masters record his death at 
Ardee in the year 941, when he was: killed by Blacar, lord of 
the Danes of Dublin. All the Irish historians, both ancient and 
modern, agree in praising Muircheartach, and say he was one 

of the greatest men ever born in Ireland. If he had lived he 
would probably have not only completely crushed the Danes, 
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but would have consolidated Ireland into one kingdom. The 
Saxon Heptarchy had been destroyed the century before his 
death, and he very probably had determined to act the part 
of the Saxon Alfred, and out of the chaos of half a dozen 
warring kingdoms establish one monarchy. Had such an event 
occurred the whole future of Ireland would have been very 
different, and Irish, or Celtic, influence and speech might 
have been as great to-day as those of England, or might have 
overshadowed them completely. The consolidation of Ireland 
under one king, and the destruction of the provincial differences 
which were ever her greatest bane, would perhaps, through 
the possession of a common language by the Irish and Scotch, 
and their dislike of the English, have led to the establishment 
of a Hiberno-Scotic monarchy which would probably have over- 
shadowed Saxon England and have altered the entire future 
history of the world. 

While the poem of Cormacan is the chief source from which 
our knowledge of the Circuit is derived, all the Irish historians 
and annalists mention it ; so that we are quite sure it is no bardic 
invention. The language of the poem is extremely ancient, and 
bears internal evidence of being a dona fide composition of the 
period to which it refers. O'Donovan, who translated it, had no 
doubt whatever as to its authenticity, and says so in the most em- 
phatic manner. The opening of the poem is very fine. Here 
are a few verses: 

“O Muircheartach, son of the valiant Niall, 
Thou hast taken the hostages of Inis Fail, 


Thou hast brought them all into Aileach, 
Into the stone-built palace of steeds. 


“Thou didst go forth from us with a thousand heroes 
Of the race of Eoghan of red weapons, 
To make the great circuit of Erin, 
O Muircheartach of the yellow hair! 


“ The day thou didst set out from us eastwards 
Into the fair province of Connor, 
Many were the tears down beauteous cheeks 
Among the fair-haired women of Aileach!” 


But Cormacan could be droll as well assublime. His master, 
in spite of his warlike character, was probably something of a 
Lothario, for when the Ultonian hosts were encamped outside of 
the then Danish city of Dublin he seems to have won the heart 
of a Scandinavian maiden. 
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The close of the poem is simply superb. There ig probably 
nothing more intensely dramatic in all Shakspere, and there is 
certainly nothing more poetic. It is a dialogue between Dubh- 
dara, the wife of Muircheartach, and the page that was sent for- 
ward to announce the coming of the goodly company that were 
to enjoy the hospitality of Aileach for nearly halfa year. In the 
quatrain immediately before the dialogue between Dubhdara and 
the page, it is said that 


“ From the green of Lochan na n-each 
A page was despatched to Aileach 
To tell Dubhdara of the black hair 
To send women to cut rushes. 


“ Page. ‘Rise up, O Dubhdara, ’ 
Here is a company coming to thy house ; 
Attend each man of them 
As a monarch should be attended.’ ° 


“ Dubhdara. ‘ Tell me what company comes hither 
To the lordly Aileach-Rigrean,’ 


“ Page. ‘The Kings of Eirin in fetters 
With Muircheartach, son of the warlike Niall, 
And ten hundred heroes of distinguished valor 
Of the race of the fierce, fair Eoghan.’” 


Dubhdara was a daughter of the king of Ossory. History 
relates much that is creditable to her. She certainly was a 
favorite with Cormacan, the author of the poem, for he says of 
her : 

“T have not seen in south or north, 
Throughout all Eirin of red weapons, 


I have not seen in east or west, 
A woman like thy wife, O Muircheartach!” 


At the expiration of five months the captive provincial kings 
were brought before Donacha, the chief king, who at once set 
them at liberty. He pays some very neat compliments to his he- 
roic kinsman of Aileach; they are couched in language as quaint 
as beautiful. Donacha says, commending Muircheartach for his 
valor: 


“ Receive my blessing nobly, 
O son of Niall Glundubh, bright, pure ; 
May Tara be possessed by thee, 
O prince of the bright Loch Foyle! 
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“ May thy race possess Moy Breagh, 
May they possess the white-sided Tara, 
May the hostages of the Gael be in thy house, 
O good son, O Muircheartach !” 


The poem contains sixty-five verses of four lines each. It is 
to be hoped that whoever reads the few extracts we have given 
from it will never say that there is nothing worth reading in an. 
cient Celtic literature. 

As the fortress of Aileach is one of the most ancient and his- 
toric in Ireland, it can hardly be out of place to say something 
about it, as it is so closely connected with the famous “ Circuit 
of Ireland.” 

Aileach is about four miles west of the city of Londonderry. 
It crowns the sAimmit of a round, heath-clad mountain of about 
eight hundred feet above the sea-level. The fortress of Aileach 
was built entirely of stone; its walls were nine feet in thickness, 
and were built without cement or mortar of any kind. It wasa 
hundred feet in diameter inside. Whether it was ever roofed or 
not, or what the height of the walls was, it is impossible to say. 
It was razed to the ground by O’Brien, King of Munster, in the 
year t110!. The following .extract from the Annals of the Four 
Masters for that year gives a very graphic and humorous de- 
scription of the destruction of Aileach : 


“A great army was led by Muircheartach O’Brien, King of Munster, 
across Eas Ruaidh [now Ballyshannon] into Inis Eoghan. He demolished 
Grianan Aileach in revenge for Kincora, which had been razed and de- 
molished by Domhnall O’Lochlainn some time before, and O’Brien com- 
manded his army to carry with them from Aileach to Limerick a stone of 
the demolished building for every sack of provisions they had; in com- 
memoration of which it was said: 


“ T never heard of the billeting of grit stones— 
Though I heard of the billeting of companies— 
Until the stones of Aileach were billeted 
On the horses of the King of the West.” 


It would be very hard to put the extraordinary vindictiveness 
of O’Brien in wishing not only to blot out Aileach, but to remove 
it, in more striking or quaint language than that in which the 
bard quoted by the Four Masters puts it; it has a dry humor 
that would do credit to Mark Twain or Artemus Ward. 

The truth of the above narrated and most extraordinary 
action of an army in carrying away the very stones of the fort- 
ress they had taken has been fully proved; for certain learned 
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but incredulous antiquarians got samples of the stones remaining 
in the ruined fortress of Aileach, and compared them with the 
stones of a building that was erected near Limerick by this same 
Munster king, O’Brien, and they found absolute verification of 
the statement made by the Four Masters. The stones that re- 
main at Aileach are very peculiar; they are just what the poet 
describes them in the rann above quoted—that is, “grit stones.” 
They are all flat; there is the strongest possible “ family like- 
ness ” between them, and they must all have been taken from the 
same quarry. Although bearing no mark of hammer or chisel, 
the stones of Aileach are all of nearly the same size and shape, 
and their geological construction is entirely different from any 
stones found in Limerick or its vicinity ; consequently the arche- 
ologists who doubted the statement made by the Four Masters 
found, on examining the stones of the building erected by O’Brien 
near Limerick, that it was built ina great part of the very same 
kind of stones that still remain of the “ lordly Aileach,” which fully 
proves the truth of Irish history on that point. It is very pro- 
bable that whoever wrote the quatrain quoted by the Four Mas- 
ters never “ heard of the billeting of grit stones” until he heard 
of the destruction of the great fortress of the O’Neills; he might, 
however, have not been so satirical if he had waited to see what 
O’Brien would do with the stones, which was to build a wall to 
protect himself. 

But O’Brien, the Munster king and destroyer of Aileach, did 
not carry away all its stones; that would have been too heavy 
an undertaking, unless his army had been much more numerous 
than can easily be supposed ; there were many scores of tons of 
them remaining in 1873 when the writer of this article examined 
the ruins. It was even then evident that extreme violence had 
been used in the destruction of the fortress, for the walls were 
razed to their very foundations, and the stones that remained 
were cast down the hill-side, some of them being at a distance of 
a hundred feet from the wall of which they had once formed a 
part. 

The ruins of Aileach present one of the most curious and in- 
teresting sights that can well be imagined. The awful desola- 
tion and nakedness of the wild, heathy mountain on the summit 
of which they stand, the hoary antiquity of the ruins themselves, 
and the magnificent prospect that extends south and west over 
the rugged hills of Donegal, remain fixed for ever in the 
memories of those who have seen them. There is not, perhaps, 
in the whole province of Ulster another spot so well suited for 
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a watch-tower or a stronghold as the wild mountain that is 
crowned by the ruinsof Aileach. It commands both Loch Foyle 
and Loch Swilly, the two chief harbors of the north and north- 
western coasts of Ireland. Having chosen such a site for a fort- 
ress and watch-tower—for Aileach was evidently intended for 
both—shows that the ancient Irish must have had a good know. 
ledge of military matters, and knew how to utilize the natural 
defences of their country. 

Aileach is so old that none of the Celtic manuscripts say 
when it was built. It is mentioned in many of them, especially 
in the Dinseanchus, which treats almost entirely of the forts and 
strongholds of ancient Ireland. It is said to have been built by 
a foreign mason called “ Rigrean,” and that is why it was called 
the “lordly Aileach-Rigrean.” It belongs to the style of build- 
ing called cyclopean, and was built before mortar or cement 
was known. It was circular, and the walls were probably about 
twenty or twenty-five feet high; but of this we have no means 
of judging, for we do not know how many of the stones of 
Aileach O’Brien carried away to Limerick when he destroyed 
what was probably, next to the Egyptian Pyramids, one of the 
oldest buildings in the world. 

Aileach was surrounded by two circular fosses of earth, one 
inside the other, about two hundred feet apart, the first one 
about that distance from the fortress. The remains of these 
outer works are now only barely traceable, for O’Brien levelled 
them also. It is difficult to imagine how such a stronghold 
could have been captured before the invention of gunpowder, 
if properly garrisoned, unless by being surprised or by its de- 
fenders being starved into capitulation. 

During the last eight or nine centuries Aileach has been 
generally called “ Griandn Aileach.” “ Grianan” means a sum- 
mer-house or summer residence, and it is very probable that the 
fortress in question was never inhabited except in summer or in 
war-time. To live in such an exposed position in winter would 
have been well-nigh impossible. That it was not usually inhab- 
ited in winter seems partially proved by the fact that there is a 
ruin at the foot of the same mountain on which the cyclopean 
fortress is situated which is also called Aileach; this was evi- 
dently the winter residence of the Ulster kings. It is not easy 
to imagine how any one could have lived in the mountain fort- 
ress during the winter, even with all the modern appliances for 
keeping houses warm. No one that has not felt it can conceive 
the force of the wind on a mountain-top on the northwest coast 
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of Ireland. The weather is an almost eternal storm of wind and 
rain, and if the kings of Ulster could have lived the year round 
in the mountain fortress of Aileach without catching cold they 
must have had constitutions of iron and lungs of brass. 

A real patriotic act has, it appears, been recently performed 
with regard to Aileach, for it has been restored, as far as it was 
possible to restore it, out of the remnant of the stones left by the 
ruthless O’Brien. About six or seven years ago a Mr. Bernard, 
of Derry, a learned man and an ardent antiquarian, conceived 
the idea of restoring the demolished fortress of Aileach without 
either asking government aid or collecting money from private 
sources. He spent some weeks in visiting the farmers in the 
vicinity, and worked so well on their patriotism that they all 
agreed to place a certain number of laborers at his disposal dur- 
ing certain months when they were not very busy with farming 
operations. In less than a year the old fortress was restored 
under Mr. Bernard’s supervision, and it now crowns the moun- 
tain-top as in days of yore. 

Although not much spoken about in Irish papers, this act of 
the restoration of Aileach is one of the most hopeful “signs of 
the times.” It shows that a spirit of nationality is springing up 
in Ireland amongst a class that heretofore were almost entire 
strangers to it. Most of the farmers in the vicinity of Aileach 
are Protestants: Mr. Bernard, who undertook the work of re- 
storation, is also a Protestant; but these farmers, for the first 
time in their lives probably, became interested in the historic 
monuments of their country, and willingly helped to restore the 
one which, of all others in Ireland, is. the most intensely Irish 
and the Jeast connected with English political or religious domi- 
nation. 
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MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.* 


“If thou wouldst have all about thee like the colors of some fresh pic- 
ture in a clear light, be temperate in thy religious motions, in love, in 
wine, in all things, and of a peaceful heart with thy fellows.” 


THE words whispered at midnight to a sick lad by the young 
priest of Aisculapius are taken as the key-note of a book which 
sums up in its noblest and purest form the old Cyrenaic phi- 
losophy, now once more appealing passionately to the empty 
hearts of men. “Life as the end of life”; to be “ made perfect 
by the love of physical beauty"’; to walk chastely and soberly 
through the world, not dreaming, indeed, of an unknown future, 
but that the eye and the heart, unvitiated by excess, may respond 
to fresh sensations and be open to new delights—this is the doc- 
trine which Mr. Pater has urged upon us in his earlier writings, 
and which he now presents once more in its most finished and 
perfect aspect. The Studies in the History of the Renaissance 
scandalized many by the insignificant place accorded either to 
religion or to the moral law in the author’s scheme of life. 
While far from advocating license, he yet definitely opposed any 
form of restraint which might unwarrantably curtail the free de- 
velopment of our pleasurable emotions. 


“We have an interval,” he says composedly, “and then our place 
knows us no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in high 
passions, the wisest in art and song. For our one chance is in expanding 
that interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the given 
time.” 


But in Marius the Epicurean a different key has been struck, 
and, while the philosophy remains unchanged, the confident as- 
perity of the younger book has been greatly softened by the cor- 
rective hand of time. In this strange spiritual autobiography, 
of which the single purport seems to be the laying bare of the 
writer’s inmost soul, we see his hopes and beliefs growing to 
their completion, nourished and chastened by the outward cir- 
cumstances of life. The thin thread of fictitious narrative hardly 
suffices to hold together the fabric of the book; the characters, 
with the exception of Marcus Aurelius, are sketched in with so 


* Marius the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pater, M.A., Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
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light a touch as to be little more than shadows; and it is only 
through Mr. Pater’s rare scholarship and intense love for the 
picturesque that we catch here and there sudden and vivid pic- 
tures of the dying splendor, the beauty, the sadness, and the 
wickedness of Rome. 

The opening chapters are purely idyllic. The boy Marius, 
dwelling in his lonely villa amid ‘a simple and devout peasantry, 
to whom the old “religion of Numa” means something more 
than a mere hereditary tradition, bends all the serious earnest- 
ness of his nature into the only channel where it can find an out- 
let, and worships his long array of household gods with a gen- 
tle reverence not unmixed with love. Walking in procession 
through the dewy fields, he pities the innocent victims led gar- 
landed to the altar, and in decorous silence attunes his youthful 
mind to the mysterious meaning of these ancient rites. 


“It was a religion for the most part of fear, of multitudinous scruples, 
of a year-long burden of forms; yet rarely (on clear summer mornings, for 
instance) the thought of those heavenly powers afforded a welcome chan- 
nel for the almost stifling sense of health and delight in him, and relieved 
it as gratitude to the gods.” 


This mere joy of living thrills every fibre of the lad’s being, 
and by its wholesome vigor restrains him from the coarse ex- 
cesses common to pagan youth. His purity from the very first 
is not the unconscious purity of a child, but a jealously-guarded 
pearl, whose earthly value he keenly understands, and for whose 
loss no grosser pleasures could make him compensation. When 
the innocent country life is exchanged for the school at Pisa, and 
his early veneration for the gods crumbles to dust beneath the 
caustic finger of philosophy, there is left to him at least, under 
the growing sadness of life, a great love for all things beautiful, 
and the chasteness of soul which enables him to know and feel 
the truest types of beauty. 

With wistful affection he contemplates Fabian, his chosen 
friend, stirred indeed to a generous enthusiasm by the rare 
talents and the great personal charms of the freedman’s son, yet 
wholly untouched by the evil of his ways. To Marius, Fabian 
seemed “an epitome of the whole pagan world itself, in the 
depth of his corruption under that perfection of form”; and the 
short history of their boyish friendship is one of the most pathetic 
episodes in the book. Nestled together in the golden corn, the 
two lads read from one volume the quaint conceits and flawless 
imagery of Apuleius; now lingering in witch-bound Thessaly, 
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and now transported smiling to the dizzy heights of Olympus. 
Together they watch the ship of Isis launched on its mysterious 
voyage, and hear the torch-bearers singing the “ Pervigilium 
Veneris,” that ancient African hymn whose author has been for- 
gotten for centuries, and whose English translation by Thomas 
Stanley in 1649 is familiar only to a few lovers of rare old books. 
Its beautiful, recurrent refrain, which Mr. Gosse pronounces the 
most modern touch that classical literature has bequeathed to 
us, now swells loudly up from the crowded streets of Pisa. 


“ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
Quique amavit cras amet,” 


sing the white-robed youths; and the words falter on Fabian’s 
dying lips, as he lies stricken by that strange pestilence brought 
by Lucius Verus from the East, where tradition whispered it 
had lain hidden for years in a golden box within the plundered 
temple of Apollo. To the pagan boy death has come as a mer- 
ciless enemy, thrusting him out from the sunlight while his life’s 
work is yet undone, robbing him of his hopes of fame, and yield- 
ing him nothing in return save the horrible blankness of annihila- 
tion. There is a short, unavailing struggle, and then the sullen 
bitterness of defeat. ‘Is it a comfort,” whispers Marius, “ that 
I shall often go to weep over you?” and like a heart-break 
comes the hopeless answer: “ Not unless I am aware of you 
there, and hear you weeping.” 

From the grave of his lost companion Marius turns for help 
and comfort to his books. Fabian’s death has come to him “like 
a final revelation of nothing else than the soul’s extinction. He 
had gone out as utterly as the fire among those still beloved 
ashes,” and his lonely friend would fain, like Pliny, seek an escape 
from mortality in literature. Lucretius and Epicurus are the 
teachers to whom his youthful mind most readily inclines itself. 
Heraclitus of Ionia warns him that the present moment is alone 
of any value, the one tangible point in the ebb and flow of ex- 
istence ; Aristippus of Cyrene bids him enjoy all things with the 
self-respecting moderation which alone can preserve him from 
satiety. And leaving behind all conflicting schools of philoso- 
phy, Marius is content to turn back to the past and follow these 
old, genial guides; to accept life as the end of life, and, “ being 
perfect in regard to what is here and now,” to snatch amid the 
perpetual flux some moments of exquisite delight, to enjoy the 
beauty and the dignity of living as they are distilled to him drop 
by drop. In Rome, amid the fantastic piety which turned every 
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third day into a festival, amid the deep corruption which eat out 
the heart of civiland domestic virtue, amid the cynical philoso- 
phy which taught that nothing was worth fretting about, and 
little worth gaining, the young Epicurean is content to walk his 
chaste and simple path, yielding neither to the seductions of the 
great city nor to the melancholy arguments of its great emperor, 
whose tolerance of evil was founded on his fixed conviction of 
the brevity and the insignificance of life. 

“ Think of infinite matter,” says Marcus Aurelius, “and thy portion— 
how small a particle of it! of infinite time, and thine own brief point there ; 
of destiny, and the jot thou art in it ;-and yield thyself readily to the wheel 
of Clotho, to spin thee into what web she will. . . . Consider how 
quickly all things vanish away—their bodily structure into the general sub- 
stance of things, the very memory of them into that great gulf and abysm 
of past thoughts. Ab! ‘tis on a tiny space of earth thou art creeping 
through life—a pigmy soul carrying a dead body to its grave. Consider 
all this with thyself, and let nothing seem great to thee.” 

But Marius, for whom each moment of existence is of supreme 
value, looks out upon the evils and the sorrows of life with an ex- 
quisite pain that no philosophy can alleviate. He would fain be 
happy, but cannot with sadness and cruelty and sin staring him 
resolutely in the face. With a great loathing and abhorrence he 
lingers in the crowded Amphitheatre while the hundred lions 
provided by Aurelius are slain with golden arrows; and when, 
sick of the prolonged and brutal slaughter, he glances at the un- 
moved emperor, who without interest, yet without disgust, sits 
calmly reading amid this feast of suffering, he realizes with bitter- 
ness of heart the mediocrity of pagan virtue, even in this its 
purest representative. Of all the noble youth about him, Corne- 
lius, the young Christian soldier, alone has absented himself from 
the sports; and Marius, to whom the secret of his friend’s religion 
is unknown, ponders over his chaste rectitude, and finds in it 
“The clear, cold corrective which the fever of his present life demanded. 
Without that he would have felt alternately suffocated and exhausted by 
an existence at once so gaudy and overdone, and yet so intolerably empty, 
in which people at their best seemed only to be brooding like the wise em- 
peror himself over a world’s disillusion.” 

In his eager search after some practical principle which might 
give unity of motive to an actual integrity of life, Marius studies 
lovingly the mysterious influence which to Cornelius brings both 
hopefulness and restraint. He cannot find the same controlling 
power either in his own gentle Cyrenaicism or in the Stoic phi- 
losophy then fashionable at court under the teaching of Fronto, 
most venerable and lovable of guides. In the disturbed medita- 
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tions of the young Epicurean we have the writer’s heart bared for 
inspection, and see the doctrines of his early manhood growing 
at once broader and hazier, embracing all things with a more gen- 
erous touch, yet confusing us with misty outlines that threaten 
always to dissolve into mere nothingness. A new sympathy for 
religion is apparent everywhere; but it is for religion only as a 
graceful addendum to the fulnessand the charm of existence, never 
as a dominant motive in life. He is not prepared to yield an in- 
tellectual consent to Christianity, though she is dear to him for 
the sake of the beauty she has nurtured, the cheerfulness she has 
taught, and the decorous restraint.she has so successfully enforced. 
Aurelius the Stoic despises his body and all that pertains to its 
gratification; Marius the Epicurean loves his, though chastely, 
as the channel through which physical beauty makes itself felt by 
his soul; Cornelius the Christian reverences his as the pure tem- 
ple of the living God. 

All that was brightest and best in pagan Rome Mr. Pater is 
glad to paint for us in glowing colors; but lurking everywhere 
is the shadow of corruption darkening the hearts of men. At the 
supper given to Apuleius there is much subtle philosophy and 
much delicate thought, while rare manuscripts are brought forth 
freely for the entertainment of the learned guest. But at the other 
end of the glittering table the boy Commodus impatiently tosses 
his olives in the air, and in the kitchen oven lies the snow-white 
cat, shut up in a moment of petulance and forgotten by the master 
of the feast. The cruelty of all Rome rings in the amused laugh 
with which the young noble opens the iron door and catches 
sight of his unlucky favorite stretched, scorched and blackened, on 
the red-hot bars. And from this pagan revelry, with its flushed 
guests and painted courtesans, we are carried straight to the 
Christian villa, where the martyred dead lie shrouded in their 
tombs, where the orphan children sing in shrill, sweet tones the 
“hymn of the kindling of the lamp,” and where Cecilia walks 
through the evening mist—a gracious type of Christian woman- 
hood—with a baby nestled in her bosom and a little child cling- 
ing to the girdle of her gray robe. 

It has grown to be so much the fashion for modern writers 
to find copious fault with the early church that the love and 
tenderness with which Mr. Pater lingers over this portion of his 
book calls for grateful recognition from the Catholic critic, 
while it is precisely what is least pleasing to his ordinary admir- 
ers. Indeed, a very able writer in Macmillan pronounces it “ un- 
fair to Marcus Aurelius and the pagan world,” and marvels 4 

little at the one-sidedness with which a non-Christian author 
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vindicates our common mother from the charges of narrowness 
and iconoclasm which men like Ebers have been so prompt to 
urge against her name. Mr. Pater maintains, on the contrary, 
that only in the villages and among a rural population more en- 
thusiastic than discreet was Christianity really iconoclastic; in 
the larger towns the revolution under Constantine was accom- 
plished with gentleness and moderation: 

“The faithful were bent less on the destruction of the pagan temples 


than on the conversion of them to better uses; and the temples became 
Christian sanctuaries with much beautiful furniture ready to hand.” 


As a fact, the innocent gayety of the early church and the beauty 
of her ritual appeal more profoundly to his mind than do her 
spirit of heroic fortitude or the perfection of her internal organ- 
ism. Marius, standing among the Christian worshippers, seeing 
the joy on every face, and dimly feeling the love that burns in 
every heart, doubts 


“Whether, after all, that famed Greek gayety or blitheness in the handling 
of life had been so great a success. In contrast with the incurable insi- 
pidity even of what was most exquisite in the higher Roman life, and still 
truest to the old primitive soul of goodness ainid its evil, this new crea- 
tion he saw (a fair picture beyond the skill of any master of old pagan 
beauty) had indeed the appropriate freshness of ‘the bride adorned for her 
husband.’ . . . Chastity, he seemed to understand—the chastity of men 
and women, with all the conditions and results proper to that chastity—is 
the most beautiful thing in the world, and the truest conservation of the 
creative energy by which men and women were first brought into it.” 


The image of the Good Shepherd, “serene, blithe, and debo. 
nair, the daily food of whosé spirit is the beatific vision of the 
kingdom of peace among men,” wins his soul by the mere 
beauty of its conception; the esthetic charm of the church, her 
outward comeliness as the reflection of her inward ‘grace, draws 
him, wistful and eager, to her portals; her mysterious service 
thrills him with a half-unconscious joy. 


“The Mass,” says Mr. Pater, “ would seem to have been said continu- 
ously from the time of the apostles. Its details,as one by one they be- 
come visible in later history, have already the character of what is an- 
cient and venerable. ‘We are very old and ye are young,’ they seem to 
protest to those who fail to understand them. Ritual, indeed, like other 
elements of religion, must grow, and cannot be made—grow by the same 
law of development which has prevailed in the rest of the moral world. 
But in this particular phase of the religious life that development seems 
to have been an unusually rapid one in the subterranean age which preceded 
Constantine; doubtless there also, more especially in such time of partial 
reconciliation as that minor ‘Peace’; and in the very first days of the 
final triumph of the church the Mass emerges to general view, already 
Substantially complete. Thus did the liturgy of the church grow up, full 
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of consolations for the human soul, and destined surely one day, under 
the sanction of so many ages of human experience, to take exclusive pos- 
session of the religious consciousness,” 


When we turn to other non-Catholic writers—Bulwer, for 

instance, in The Last Days of Pompeti—and note the empty cold- 
ness with which the early Christian service is described, we are 
all the more impressed by the eloquence and accuracy of Mr. 
Pater’s narrative. The beauty and the sacredness of the Mass 
are safe in his reverent hands—the children, with upturned 
faces, singing “Kyrie eleison”; the venerable bishop, whose 
hands are endowed with such strange, hidden powers; the white 
altar-stone, beneath which lie the relics of a youthful witness of 
the faith ; the hushed silence of the worshippers, as the words 
of consecration pass the priestly lips; and, above all, the dimly- 
descried vision of Him towards whom the intention of the sacri- 
fice is directed— 
“ A figure which seemed to have absorbed like a tincture of dyes into his 
vesture all that was deep-felt and impassioned in the experiences of the 
past. Adoramus te Christi, guia per crucem tuam redemisti mundum! So 
great was the emotion that at moments it seemed to Marius as if some, at 
least, there present perceived the very Object of all this pathetic crying 
himself drawing near. Throughout the rite there had been a growing 
sense and assurance of one coming—yes! actually with them now, accord- 
ing to the oft-repeated prayer or affirmation, Dominus vobiscum. And it 
seemed as if the very dead were aware ; to be stirring beneath the slabs of 
the sepulchres which lay so near, that they might associate themselves to 
that enthusiasm, to that exalted worship of Jesus. ... Was this what 
made the way of Cornelius so pleasant through the world? As for him- 
self, the natural soul of worship in him had at last been satisfied as never 
before. He felt as he left that place that he must often hereafter experi- 
ence a longing memory, a kind of thirst, for all that over again. Moreover, 
it seemed to define what he must require of the powers, whatsoever they 
might be, that had brought him into the world at all, to make him not un- 
happy in it.” 

This last sentence is the “ open sesame” to the whole work- 
ings of a troubled soul. Marius, who would fain look only upon 
what is fair to the eye and restful to the mind, is forced to admit 
the cruelty of life and the evil dominant in man. With helpless 
bitterness he confesses that into his heart has come 
“That capacity for sorrow which grows with all growth, alike of the in- 
dividual and of the race, in intellectual delicacy and power, and which 
will find its aliment.” 

When the sacred “peace of the church” is broken by Aurelius, 
and the faithful of Lyons and Vienna send to Rome that most 
pathetic message telling of their great suffering and their great 
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endurance, he is stung with shame in every fibre of his being, 
and turns sorrowfully away from the master whom he has loved. 
With angry scorn he stands apart while through the streets of 
the imperial city winds the glittering procession that does honor 
to the emperor’s German victories. The cowed and fettered 
captives are nobler to his eyes than their insolent conquerors ; 
great Rome has grown to be but one vast charnel-house, and 
“Aurelius himself seemed to have undergone the world’s coinage, and 
have fallen to the level of his reward, in a mediocrity no longer golden.” 

Sick at heart, Marius returns to his old home, to that seclud- 
ed villa, nestled among the hills, whose dreamy name, “ White 
Nights,” carries with it tranquil visions of rest. And now at last 
the end is very near. Lingering in the country, with Cornelius 
for a companion, the two young men are arrested in one of the 
popular outbreaks against the Christians, and taken to Rome for 
trial. On the way Marius by a heavy bribe secures the libera- 
tion of his unconscious friend ; and, not without many wistful de- 
sires to share his freedom, remains behind to die for a faith he 
does not hold. Unbuoyed by any sense of human heroism, un- 
stirred by the promptings of Divine Love, his life goes out like 
the flame of a candle, leaving no dying glory to light another’s 
path. Amid the hardships of the forced marches which are kill- 
ing him there is ever present the despairing consciousness that 
for him death brings no radiant crown: 

“In his case, at least, the Martyrdom, as it was called—the overpower- 
ing act of testimony that Heaven had come down among men—would be 
but a common execution; from the drops of his blood there would spring 
no miraculous poetic flowers; no eternal aroma would indicate the place of 
his burial; no plenary grace overflowing for ever upon those who might 
stand around it. Had there been one to listen just then, there would have 
come from the very depth of his desolation an eloquent utterance at last 
on the irony of men’s fates, on the singular accidents of life and death.” 

When too ill to travel further the soldiers abandon him in a 
little mountain hut; and here, tended by kindly Christian pea- 
sants, the young Roman’s life ebbs slowly away, while the love 
of earth still burns hotly in his heart. He does not grudge the 
sacrifice he has made, yet takes no pleasure in its contemplation. 
Cornelius has departed in his youthful strength and beauty, per- 
haps to wed with Cecilia and see children of his own clinging. 
to their mother’s hand; while he, Marius, lies far away from all 
whom he has loved, with the vision of his past life flitting ever 
before his dying eyes. 

“And how goodly had the vision been !—one long unfolding of beauty 
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and energy in things, upon the closing of which he might gratefully utter 
his ‘vixi.’ Even then, just ere his eyes were to be shut for ever, the things 
they had seen seemed a veritable possession in hand: the persons, the 
places, above all the touching image of Jesus, apprehended dimly through 
the expressive faces, the crying of the children in that mysterious drama, 
with a sudden sense of peace and satisfaction now, which he could not ex- 
plain to himself. Surely he had prospered in life! And again, as of old, 
the sense of gratitude seemed to bring with it the sense also of a living 
person at his side.” 


And so, true to the shadowy philosophy of his life, yet cling. 
ing unconsciously to that mysterious love he has not wholly 
understood, Marius the Epicurean prepares himself for the un- 
known, while by his couch the watchers are praying fervently, 
“ Abi! abi! anima Christiani.” And when he is dead the same 
simple people bury him secretly in the gray, austere evening of 
the day, with their accustomed prayers: 


“ But with joy also, holding his death, according to their generous view 
in this matter, to have been of the nature of a martyrdom ; and martyrdom 
as the church had always said, a kind of sacrament with plenary grace.” 


Such is the harsh outline of a book which Mr. Pater has en- 
riched with all the rare charm of scholarship, with luminous de- 
scriptions of a dead past, and with touches of a subtle philosophy 
interwoven deftly and gracefully among its pages. Like Hecate 
sitting in her cave, he “ thinks delicate thoughts,” and presents 
them through the medium of a style, involved indeed and occa- 
sionally obscure, but always sympathetic, happy in its choice of 
words, and strong in its self-imposed restraint. Of the profound 
sadness that haunts every page the author is apparently uncon- 
scious. Marius, like Mr. Pater himself, assumes the enjoyment 
of life to be one of its most sacred duties; only neither of them 
can tell us exactly how to insure our share of happiness. Of 
what use is the whole wealth of Epicurean philosophy, when the 
stern realities of life give us no single chance to handle it? 
Marius loves Fabian, and Fabian dies; he loves Cornelius, and 
the barrier between them is never overthrown; he would fain 
love Cecilia, but knows that such affection would be hopeless; 
he loves passionately all that is beautiful in the moral and phy- 
sical world, and is wounded on every side by the ugliness of evil 
and pain ; he loves life, and dies early ; he loves the dawning of a 
new religion, and its light never pierces his soul. Leopardi or 
Schopenhauer would say this is the irony of fate, but Mr. Pater 
aspires to teach a different lesson. From the first he has pro- 
mised—not to make us happy, which is impossible—but to help 
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us to be as happy as we can, by increasing and refining our sen- 
sations, by identifying ourselves with every form of beauty, and 
by opening our hearts freely to all higher emotions. And when 
we have done this, and the world pricks us with points that we 
have helped to sharpen; when the would-be joy escapes and 
leaves a sting behind; when the unquenchable hope within our 
souls demands a future which will compensate us for the present 
—the new Cyrenaicism-can but repeat its old formula, bidding 
us snatch at a pleasure which we cannot find, narrowing us down 
to the one sad moment in which we suffer, and in its blindness 


“ striking from the Calendar 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday.” 





THE POPPY-FLOWER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE: 


WHEN round our path life’s evening glooms, 
The very spring is sad to see, 
For ah! its wealth of verdurous blooms 
Seems but a wanton mockery ; 
Of all the flowers we then behold 
Whose petals at Love’s touch unfold, 
In radiant loveliness outspread, 
’Tis meet we pluck but one alone 
To shed its perfumed sweetness on 
The pillow of a dying bed. 


Pluck me that poppy-flower that glows 
Amid the shadows of the wheat ; 
*Tis said the balm that from it flows 
Can trance the soul in slumber sweet— 
Life-weary, worn with age and pain, 
A dream, pursuing dreams in vain. 
Ah! not for me, who can but weep 
The glory of those vernal skies— 
What best comports with drooping eyes?— 
The flower that seals their lids in sleep. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CIVIL LIBERTY. 


WHEN Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reign of John, died, a controversy arose as to the appointment of 
his successor. 


The political power of the head of that see was so great at - 


that time that the designation of an incumbent was often made 
as much for his statesmanship as his religious fitnessy The king 
claimed the right to appoint, or rather to control the appointment, 
and accordingly ordered the bishops suffragan to elect John de 
- Grey, Bishop of Norwich. But the chapter of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, disputed the king’s authority and insisted that the 
right of election resided in them, and they chose their sub-prior. 
This conflict necessarily brought the matter before the pope, 
who disregarded the action of both and nominated Stephen de 
Langton, who was an Englishman of learning and piety, and, as 
events proved, a statesman and patriot as well. 

This action of the pope, brought about by an accident, was 
attended with results which have extended to the present day, 
been of inestimable benefit to the world, and firmly established 
the doctrines and practices of civil liberty and the principles of 
representative government. 

Protestant writers, historians, public men, and the Protestant 
world at large claim that these two things—civil liberty and the 
principle of representation—are the outgrowth of the so-called 
Reformation, and that Catholics are hostile to both. How cor- 
rect this is the following brief historical summary will show. 

There is no occasion to advert at any length to the character 
of King John. How depraved he was in his tastes and base in 
his pursuits, how little he cared for his people, for law, for the 
constitution, is well known to all readers of history. Some of 
the men who had ruled in England before him had sought to 
define and observe their own powers, and respected the rights of 
their subjects. But John did not; what happened was nothing 
to him so long as he could be indulged in wringing money, by 
any means, both from the people at large and individuals. 

So far as any national council or body of men, charged with 
the interests of the country, existed at all, they were not elected 
by the people, but appointed by the king or were members by 
virtue of their position as barons or prelates. They represented 
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nothing but themselves or the order to which they belonged. 
How they proceeded was well illustrated in the reign of William 
the Conqueror. His celebrated Gemdt, held on Salisbury Plain 
in 1086, was enacted by an assembly said to have consisted of 
sixty thousand people. In its deliberations, if they may be so 
called, the king himself, the Witan, and the land-owners of Eng- 
land in general participated. Their proceedings were embodied 
in a statute and put into immediate operation. 

The aggressions of John were so great, and the threat to the 
liberties of the people so ominous, that a movement was made 
by the barons, headed and directed by Langton, to resist the 
king, secure the constitution, and protect the people. This 
movement, though it had been fermenting in the minds and 
hearts of the people for a long time, first took definite form in a 
council of the bishops and barons held at St. Paul’s, in London, 
on August 25, 1213. This council was called with the nominal 
object of regulating certain questions pertaining to the church, 
but Langton had at bottom another end in view. His real pur- 
pose was to get together a formidable and influential body of 
men—men to whom even the king was bound to listen, and who 
had the power to compel his attention—and engage them in an 
organized effort to formulate and execute measures to curb the 
king and define the rights of the people. 

Long before that time the good King Edward the Confessor 
had administered the government wisely and well, and had laid 
down certain principles on which to base it. But his successors 
abandoned or failed to practise them till the time of the Con- 
queror, who revived some of them in the Gemdt already referred 
to. Henry I. had embodied most of them in a charter, which, 
however, was almost forgotten. Langton produced this charter 
in the council and made it the basis of the demands of the bishops, 
barons, and people upon the king. It was the framework of the 
Magna Charta. 

But it was not in this aspect alone that this council had im- 
portance and inaugurated a great work; it was the first occasion 
in all history of the appearance of representatives in a legislative 
body. All previous assemblages of the sort were composed, 
like that brought together by William, of men owing their pre- 
sence and the right to participate in the proceedings to the favor 
of the king or the accident of position. But the people—not in 
the full sense that we understand the term at this day, but still 
the people—did, for the first time and at the instance and through 
the instrumentality of Langton, elect many of the persons who 
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had seats in the body which met on August 25 and took part in 
the great work of that day. The bishops and barons were there, 
of course, by virtue of the places they held, but in addition there 
were men who were neither bishops nor barons, only private 
citizens, and who were elected by vote—four men representing 
each township in the royal demesne. 

The Charter of Liberties promulgated by this council was 
presented to King John with the petition that he would accept, 


ratify, and make it the law of the land. He asked for time to . 


consider, and went to the Continent, where he remained nearly a 
year. In his absence the barons, impatient at his delay, met and 
constituted an association by which they obliged themselves, if 
the king refused to grant their claims, to throw off their vows of 
fealty and to make war upon him, and force him to secure, in 
some binding and permanent form, the laws and liberties of the 
people. 

The next time the barons presented themselves to the king it 
was with arms in their hands. This was early in 1215. John, as 
usual, hesitated, procrastinated, and begged for further time, 
which the barons again allowed, agreeing to indulge him until 
after Easter. 

But John, with the treachery and entire want of good faith 
which were his characteristics, employed the intervening time in 
a systematic effort to separate and disorganize the forces that 
were jointly operating against him. He reasoned correctly when 
he thought that if he could detach the bishops from the barons 
the latter would be rendered comparatively harmless; and, to 
effect this, he accorded to the church the right, free from the 
control of the crown, of electing bishops and abbots. And, to 
still further recommend himself to the church, he took the cross 
as a Crusader. But the scheme did not succeed. The allies ad- 
hered faithfully and firmly to each other and to the good cause 
they had jointly espoused. The barons had received many im- 
portant accessions after the council, and when the time arrived 
at which John was to give his answer, and none came, they put 
themselves under the leadership of Robert Fitzwalter, bestowed 
upon him the title of “ Marshal of the Army of God and of the 
Holy Church in England,” and marched into Northamptonshire. 
The king, now thoroughly alarmed at ,the magnitude of the 
movement and the firmness of its adherents, sent a message to 
know what they wanted, and when this was made known to him 
he gave a positive refusal. 

The barons then moved on London, and when they arrived 
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there were received by the citizens with the most favorable de- 
monstrations. John had apparently been relying on the support 
of that city, but when it joined the other party he at once sur- 
rendered. During these events a portion of the barons had 
taken sides with the king, but, as the demonstration in London 
had subdued the king, they joined themselves with their brethren. 
John then requested that a time and place of meeting be fixed, 
at which he would attend, and the barons named Runnymede 
and June 15. When that day arrived the barons and bishops 
were there and so was the king. The deliberations lasted four 
days, and on the 19th of the month the paper was completed, 
was sealed by the king, and promulgated as the great charter of 
the liberties of the English people. 

And that instrument contains the germ of every principle 
now considered essential to good government and civil liberty. 
Nearly seven centuries have elapsed since that day, and how 
great the progress of the world has been during that period all 
know. Yet wisdom, experience, enlightenment, and book-know- 
ledge have added little or nothing to the structure raised by 
Catholic prelates and Catholic barons, many of whom could 
neither read nor write. 

John died soon afterwards, leaving as his successor his son 
Henry, who was only nine years old. The Earl of Pembroke 
was made regent, and in a short time after the death of the king 
a meeting of barons and prelates was held, at-which the regent 
renewed the Great Charter, making, however, many changes in 
it. Some of these consisted in the omission of articles of a 
merely temporary character, the occasion for which no longer 
existed. But a backward step was taken, and the new instru- 
ment was shorn of some of its valuable provisions. And before 
another year had passed it was reissued for the second time, 
with still further changes, some of omission, some of addition, 
and some of alteration. This remained until Henry became ot 
age and assumed the crown, and he again re-enacted it, still 
making changes. Edward I. confirmed it as framed by Henry, 
and in that form it stands at the present day on the English 
statute-book. 

Nothing more would seem to be necessary to make the 
Charter solid and binding ; yet the people were not satisfied to 
let it stand so, but renewed, re-enacted, and confirmed it thirty* 
seven times—six times by Henry III., three by Edward I., four- 
teen by Edward III., six by Richard II., six by Henry IV., once 
by Henry V., and once by Henry VI. From that day to this it 
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is kept conspicuously in the beginning of the statute-books, and 
has never undergone any‘change, no matter how trifling. 

I have said that it contains the germ of every principle at 
this day considered vital to the liberties of a free people, and an 
examination of its provisions will demonstrate this: The first 
provision declares that “the Church of England shall be free 
with all her rights and liberties inviolate,” and confers the free- 
dom of elections, which the king had previously granted to the 
church in a separate charter. The Church of England was then 
wholly Catholic; and now compare the freedom it enjoyed in 
the Charter, with the right to elect its own bishops, with the posi- 
tion of the Church of England towards the government in this 
nineteenth century. Note the dependence of the latter upon 
the government; and note, too, that it is not only dependent 
upon the government, but upon individual lay citizens who have 
control of benefices, and then let the reader say which was the 
freer—the Catholic Church of that day or the Church of England 
of this. And let it be further remembered that while the church 
was laboring to secure its own freedom, it labored as hard and to 
as much purpose to secure the freedom of the people. 

The third clause declares that “ guardians shall take only rea- 
sonable fruits and profits, without destruction or waste, and shall 
keep up the estate in proper condition during the wardship.” 

Clause 15 was a restraint which the barons voluntarily im- 
posed upon themselves, and a relinquishment by them of a power, 
long exercised, which had given them, through forced exactions, 
the means to gratify their pleasures or ambitions. It was: 

“The king shall not empower the mesne lords to exact other than three 


ordinary aids—to ransom the lord's person, to knight his eldest son, and 
once to marry his eldest daughter—and these of reasonable amount.” 


Clauses 20 and 2! virtually established trial by jury and pro- 
vided for grading the punishment according to the offence : 


“20. A freeman shall only be amerced, for a small offence, after the 
manner of the offence, for a great crime according to the heinousness of it, 
saving to him his contenement. . . . The amercement in all cases to be as- 
sessed by the oaths of honest men of the neighborhood. 

“21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced but by their peers and 
according to the degree of the offence.” 

“ 36. The writ of inquest of life and limb shall be given gratis and not 
fienied.” 

** 38. No bailiff for the future shall put any one to his law upon his 
own bare saying, without credible witnesses.” 


This was intended to prevent what had been so common and 
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was so much abused—the arrest of. persons by officers of the law 
on their own mere motion and without process of law. 


“42. In future any one may leave the kingdom and return at will, un- 
less in time of war, when he may be restrained for some short space for 
the common good of the kingdom.” 

“45. Justices, constables, sheriffs, and bailiffs shall only be appointed 
of such as know the law and mean duly to observe it.” 


This was undoubtedly a good provision, but rather hard to com- 
ply with. 

Clauses 12 and 14 established the great principle—the prin- 
ciple upon which the American Revolution was fought—that 
there shall be no taxation without representation : 

“12, No scutage or aid shall be imposed unless by the common counsel 
of the nation, except in the three cases of ransoming the king’s person, 
making his eldest son a knight, and once marrying his eldest daughter; and 
for these the aids shall be reasonable.” 

“14. In order to take the common counsel of the nation in the imposi- 
tion of aids (other than the three regular feudal aids) and of scutage, the king 
shall cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, earls, and greater 
barons, by writ directed to each separately, and all other tenants in capite 
by a general writ addressed to the sheriff of each shire; a certain day and 
place shall be named for their meeting, of which forty days’ notice shall be 
given ; in all letters of summons the cause of summons shall be specified, 
and the consent of those present on the appointed day shall bind those 
who, though summoned, shall not have attended.” 


Clauses 28 and 30 are the originals of that feature of the Con- 
stitution of the United States considered such a safeguard—that 
property shall not be taken by the government without compen- 
sation : 

“28. No constable or other royal bailiff shall take any man’s corn or 
other chattels without immediate payment, unless the seller voluntarily 


gives credit.” 
“30, Nor shall the king, his sheriffs or baififfs, take any horses or car- 


tiages of freemen for carriage, or any man’s timber for castles or other uses, 
unless by consent of the owner.” 
These two provisions extinguished the prerogative, so long en- 
joyed by English kings, of seizing provisions for the use of the 
royal household, and of impressing both the property and labor 
of citizens without payment. 

Clause 9 was for the protection of sureties, and established the 
equitable doctrine of subrogation, now one of the most cherished: 
principles of equitable jurisdiction : 

. “9, Land or rent shall not be seized for any debt due to the crown so 
long as chattels of the debtor will suffice. Sureties shall not be distrained 
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while the principal debtor is capable of payment, and if they have to pay 
they shall be indemnified out of the lands and rents of the principal.” 


But the crowning glory of the Charter is found in these 
clauses : 


“39. Vo free man shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or 
exiled, or anyways destroyed ; nor will we go upon him, nor send upon him, un- 
less by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the land.” 

“40. To none will we sell, to none will we deny or delay, right or justice.” 


From the beginning of the world to the present day no man 
or assemblage of men have been able to devise any better protec- 
tion for the citizen than these two provisions afford. The right 
of trial by a jury and the writ of habeas corpus are both the off- 
spring of these two clauses. From that time forward every man 
imprisoned on a criminal charge was entitled to a speedy and fair 
trial, and to require the courts either to give him that or dis- 
charge him from custody. 

The Charter concludes with these words: 

“Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin that the Church of England be 
free, and that all men in our kingdom have and hold the aforesaid liberties, 
rights, and concessions well and in peace, freely and quietly, fully and whol- 
ly, to them and their heirs, by us and our heirs, in all things and places for 
ever as aforesaid.” 

The work done, king and barons all swore to keep it sacred 
and observe its provisions with absolute good faith. 

But one difficulty still remained. The prelates and barons 
knew how little reliance was to be placed upon the words and 
promises of John, and that he would not hesitate to disregard his 
oath if the opportunity offered. Some means had to be devised to 
compel his observance and some security for the future provided. 
The plan finally agreed upon, to which John gave his assent on 
oath, was very remarkable, and certainly presents one of the 
most curious pages in all history, for it gives the subject the 
right to rebel against the king, and even to seize his castles and 
other property, and exempted nothing but the person of the 
king and of his wife and children. But the scope of this agree- 
ment will be best understood by quoting it entire: 


“ The barons shall elect a council of twenty-five barons, who shall take 
care, with all their might, that the provisions of the Charter are carried into 
effect. If the king or any of his officers shall violate the Charter in the 
smallest particular, these barons or four of their number shall complain to 
the king, or in his absence to the justiciar, and demand instant redress. If 
no redress be given in forty days the said five-and-twenty barons, together 
with the commonalty of the whole land, shall distrain and distress us in all 
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possible ways by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, and in every other 
manner they can, till the grievance is redressed according to their plea- 
sure; saving harmless our person and the persons of our queen and chil- 
dren; and when it is redressed they shall obey us as before. And any 
person whatsoever in the land may swear that he will obey the orders of 
the five-and-twenty barons aforesaid, in the exgcution of the premises, and 
will distress us jointly with them to the utmost of his power; and we pub- 
licly and freely give liberty to any one that shall please to swear this, and 
never will hinder any person from taking the same oath. And as to all 
those in the land who will not of their own accord swear to join the five- 
and-twenty barons in distraining and distressing us, we will issue orders 
to make them take the same oath as aforesaid.” 


All will agree that this was a singular compact to be made 
between sovereign and subject, the sovereign himself swearing 
to force his subjects to make him do right. Its simplicity, in 
comparison with the wisdom of the attendant circumstances, is 
not the least curious part of the whole affair; the parties appa- 
rently not reflecting that if the king really proposed to redress 
the grievances complained of, it would be much easier to do so 
directly and of his own accord than to compel his subjects to 
force him to doit. The king did not reserve any right to con- 
test the complaint of the barons and show that there was no real 
grievance, but he obliged himself to do whatever they demanded, 
grievance or no grievance. 

But this contrivance, as might have been expected, proved 
worthless. John did not submit to have his castles and property 
seized and distressed, but he hired a body of trained mercenaries 
and fought the barons with them. Their discipline and famili- 
arity with warlike operations gave them an advantage over the 


‘valiant but raw soldiers of the barons; and but for the death of 


John the work of forming and promulgating the Charter might 
have gone for naught or the result been postponed for years. 

From the reign of Edward the Confessor to that of Henry VI. 
was a period of about four centuries, during which time the struc- 
ture of civil liberty was being surely but slowly built by Catho- 
lic kings, churchmen, barons, and people. The Confessor gave 
it the first impulse, and Henry the final confirmation. Four more 
centuries have elapsed since Henry’s day, and Protestant Eng- 
land finds nothing to alter in, nothing to add to, nothing to take 
away from, the work of Catholic England. 

No greater step in human progress was ever made than in the 
council of August 25, 1213, nor has there yet appeared a greater 
apostle of human liberty than Stephen Langton, the Catholic 


bishop. 
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Ha r-way between the monastery of Berg-Andechs and Am. 
mersee Lake was a ruined castle. In its one remaining tower 
dwelt a man who had once been a favorite at the court of Bava- 
ria—Baron Ulrich von Rothenbourg. But having got it into 
his head that all that the fair damsels of Munich cared about 
was his wealth, the baron in his fortieth year, to the surprise of 
everybody, had withdrawn from the world and taken up his 
abode in this lonesome place. “Here the frivolous butterflies 
will let me alone; here they will not tease me any more,” he 
would murmur to himself. And perforce of brooding over the 
subject he had come to hate womankind with his whole heart. 

The tower was situated upon his own estate, which consisted 
of more than a thousand acres. The peasants who tilled his 
land seldom laid eyes on their eccentric landlord, who kept en- 
tirely to himself in a dark, narrow chamber, meanly furnished, 
and where his sole companions were bats and spiders. The 
hill on which the ruin stood commanded a broad view of fields 
and woodlands. The lake lay a mile to the north; on the 
south was the Benedictine monastery, and its Angelus bell was 
now the only music that the baron ever heard. It was likewise 
the only spot he visited. But he never failed to go thither 
of a Sunday morning to attend Mass—the earliest Mass—with 
his cloak wrapped about his ears, and so well muffled up that the 
pious old women and their bright-eyed daughters could not tell 
that he was the lord of the manor. 

But if by day the baron was seldom seen, on moonlight nights 
he was fond of wandering around the crumbling pile where his 
forefathers had lived in splendor. Connected with the castle was 
a roofless chapel. Before its altar the taper had long been ex- 
tinguished ; no choir sang in it God’s praises. Yet beneath its 
pavement lay the dust of some of Bavaria’s greatest warriors and 
statesmen ; while on the left of the altar was the monument of 
Ulrich the One-Eyed, who had been killed in the third Crusade, 
and whose bones had been sent home to repose in this house of 
prayer, which he had founded. But time and vandal hands had 
left their mark upon this interesting piece of sculpture: the nose 
was chipped off, many an owl had roosted on the marble helmet. 
Yet it did not occur to the present baron—who was as fond of 
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his florins as he was of solitude—to restore the ancient chapel 
and to give a new nose to Ulrich the One-Eyed. 

One summer’s night our hermit sallied forth from his retreat. 
But he had scarcely got into the open air when he paused and 
held his breath, for what should he hear but the strains of a vio- 
lin. They appeared to come from within the chapel. Now, the 
baron was passionately devoted to music, and as he stood listen- 
ing, with fluttering heart, he wondered who could be the inspired 
musician that was awakening at this hour, and in such a place, 
melodies the like of which he had never heard. In another mo- 
ment, while his heart was throbbing faster and as he felt a cold 
stream through his veins, a female voice, a rich contralto, struck 
in with the violin, and Baron Ulrich presently recognized the 
solemn, inimitable chant of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 
Despite the fact that it was a woman who was singing, he could 
not restrain himself, and, stealing nearer, what should he discover 
but ‘an aged man and a maiden standing one on either side of the 
tomb of the Crusader. The maiden’s face, lit up by the full 
moon, shone with a beauty that was scarce earthly. Baron 
Ulrich was spell-bound; for well-nigh a minute he could not take 
his eyes off her, and it would hardly have surprised him had the 
marble hands of Ulrich the One-Eyed clapped together in rap- 
turous delight. But in a little while the baron came to himself 
again. Then, thrusting his fingers into his ears, he turned and 
went back to his hiding-place, murmuring: “ Woman, woman, 
who art the cause of all our woe, I hate thee!”” He did not fall 
asleep, however; all night he lay awake. A mouse was gnawing 
at his boot, a bat was flying around his pillow ; but it was neither 
bat nor mouse that drove sleep away. “Alas!” he sighed, as he 
tosséd about on his pallet, “’tis easy for me to hide from the fair 
sex ; tis hard for me to stop thinking about them.’’ And when 
morning came he was still wide awake. 

The following night Baron Ulrich could not resist the tempta- 
tion to revisit the chapel. But when he entered it all was silent ; 
he heard nothing but the moaning of the wind through its shat- 
tered walls; and as he listened to this melancholy sound he 
wondered what had become of the venerable musician and his 
companion. The latter had wrought a profound impression on 
him, and yet he had seen the girl only once, and by the light of 
the moon. Did the dead ever return to sing in this abandoned 
house of prayer? As he put to himself this question his eyes 
turned toward the tomb of Ulrich the One-Eyed, and he was 
surprised to find lying upon it a wreath of water-lilies. “ Who 
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has done this?” he asked himself; and while he gazed on the 
flowers, which almost covered the breast-plate, he could not but 
think how neglectful he had been of this burial-place of his fore- 
fathers. “ Not a florin have I ever spent upon it,” he said. “ This 
wreath rebukes me. Whom must my ancestor thank for thus 
adorning his monument?” 

A week later Theresa Ringseis and her blind grandfather 
came again from Ober-Ammergau, where their home was. They 
intended to sleep at a peasant’s cot, and, at an hour when the 
moon would be shining, wend their way to.the ruin on the hill, 
where Theresa would practise her voice for the Passion Play, 
in the chorus of which she was to sing two years later. No- 
where else did she feel so inspired as in this old chapel, and her 
grandfather was sometimes awed by her words—as, for instance, 
when she declared that here the ghosts of many generations 
were listening to her. 

It was past midnight when they got through their musical 
exercise, and Theresa was glad to descend to the peasant’s hut, 
for she had trudged many miles since morning. They had nearly 
reached it when they were overtaken by a stranger, who accost- 
ed the old man, but averted his eyes from Theresa, who was hold- 
ing her grandfather’s hand—for, as we have said, he was blind. 

“T must not lose sight of you,” spoke Baron Ulrich, “ without 
expressing my thanks—my very great thanks—for the pleasure 
which your music has given me.” “So you have been forming 
one of our audience, have you—you and the ghosts?” exclaimed 
the grandfather, who recognized by his language that he was a 
person of culture. 

“Yes; and on another night, too, a week ago, your magical 
violin thrilled me at the same spot. Would you be willing to 
part with the instrument?” /“’Tis my only,means of support,” 
answered the other. 

“Say, rather, it is our only heirloom,” interposed Theresa. 
“Tt has come down to us through more than a century and a 
half. We love it too dearly for money to buy.” 

“Well, I know that Baron Ulrich von Rothenbourg wants a 
violin,” pursued the baron, stealing a furtive glance at the speak- 
er. “He would pay a good price for this one.” 

“Surely that nobleman cannot want it,” rejoined Theresa. 
“He cannot love music. What poetry, what chivalry, what soul 
can there be in a man who, with all his riches, allows the home 
and last resting-place of his ancestors to become the haunt of 
owls and foxes?” And in her tone was a ring of indignation 
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which caused the baron to quail and hang his head. But present- 
ly, looking up full at} Theresa, “ Maiden,” said he, “I am the 
penitent Baron von Rothenbourg.” “Alas! my child, what 
have you done? You must beg the nobleman’s pardon,” cried 
her grandfather. 

“What! for speaking the truth?” said Theresa. “Oh! that 
would be wrong.” 

“Hush! hush! Do not make matters worse,” whispered the 
old man. 

“Chide her not. I am guilty,” said the baron, whose eyes 
were still fixed upon the young woman. He seemed to be de- 
vouring her with his eyes. But presently, folding his cloak 
about his head, and as if something had scared him, Baron 
Ulrich withdrew up the hill at a rapid pace, leaving the be- 
wildered musician exclaiming: “ Where is the baron? What is 
the matter?” Whereupon Theresa answered: “I cannot im- 
agine what is the matter. After staring at me ever so hard the 
baron suddenly ran away.” 

“Well, you are a very bold girl to tell him what you did,” 
pursued her grandfather. 

“ Nowadays folks mince their words ; truth seems to frighten 
them,” said Theresa. “ But I love truth everywhere and at all 
times.- And it is a shame that a man like him, rich and with the 
best blood of Bavaria in his veins, should have so little spirit, so 
little veneration for the glorious past. Alas! how our noble 
families have degenerated.” 

One evening, at a much earlier hour haw he commonly ven- 
tured abroad, Baron Ulrich quitted his tower, and, avoiding the 
high-road, walked to the shore of the Ammersee. As he went 
along he thought of Theresa Ringseis, and little doubted but it 
was she who had placed the beautiful lilies on his ancestor’s 
tomb, ‘“ There is a great deal of romance in that maiden,” he 
said to himself. ‘“ And she told me what nobody else ever pre- 
sumed to tell me. I admire her thorough frankness.” 

When he got to the lake, just opposite the pretty village of 
Utting, whom should the baron perceive reclining on a bed of 
moss, tuning his violin, but Theresa’s grandfather, while near by 
was Theresa herself. She had taken off her shoes and was about 
to wade into the water when she saw him and paused. The 
baron likewise halted. He knew not what to do, whether to ad- 
vance and address Theresa or to beat a retreat. His heart was 
in a terrible flutter. But he could not turn away; there was 
something in her expression, in her deep-set, mysterious eyes, 
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which held him fast. While he stood confused and muttering, 
“TI hate all women except this one,” the sweetest of smiles 
bloomed on Theresa’s lips, and she called to him and said: “I 
am going to gather fresh lilies for Ulrich the One-Eyed. Come 
and see me make the wreath.” 

Immediately Baron Ulrich’s hesitation disappeared; a few 
quick steps brought him to her side, while the musician, letting 
his instrument ‘drop on the moss, exclaimed: “ Who is that? 
Whom are you speaking to, Theresa?” “It is Baron Ulrich 
von Rothenbourg,” answered the latter. 

“Indeed! Well, ask the baron to come hither. If we must 
not let him have our violin, he is one who can appreciate its won- 
derful merits ; it fairly speaks, you know. Let him approach and 
I will play for him.” 

“1 would just as lief stay here and watch you gathering 
lilies,” said Baron Ulrich in slightly tremulous accents. 

“T shall bring him to you in a little while, grandfather,” 
answered Theresa—‘in a very little while.” So saying, she 
waded into the water, and, holding out her apron, was not long 
in filling it with flowers. Then, returning to the shore, “ Now 
let us go,” she said, “and join grandfather. He cannot see. He 
is unhappy when I am even ten feet from him.” 

“ Surely he will not miss you if you remain away a few min- 
utes longer,” spoke Baron Ulrich. “At this spot we have a 
much finer view of the lake.” ‘ Yes, true; but here we are [ur- 
ther from grandfather. No, no; come to him,” said Theresa, 
drawing on her shoes. Baron Ulrich, who scarcely knew him- 
self, obediently accompanied her to the shadowy nook under the 
pine-trees, and as soon as they were seated the grandfather be- 
gan to play, while Theresa, opening her apron, set to work weav- 
ing the garland. 

“It is really very good of you to take so much trouble: for 
my ancestor,” began the baron, as he watched her deft fingers 
twining the lilies in and out. “For Ulrich the One-Eyed is 
dead ; he cannot thank you for what you are doing.” 

“True,” replied Theresa. “ But you and I cannot thank him 
for what he did for us in leaving his happy home to fight the 
infidel.” Then, after a pause, she added: “But perhaps he wi// 
thank me one of these days—if I am good enough to be among 
the blessed. For he died in the Holy Land, and his soul, no 
doubt, went to Paradise.” 

“ Well, I am sure you are very, very good,” went on Baron 
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Ulrich. “ Not many at your joyous age would be so faithful to 
a poor, blind man as you are.” 

“Do not say that ; grandfather is everything to me,” returned 
Theresa. “And when it pleases God to call him away, I—I 
want to depart with him.” 

“No, no; you are young; you will enjoy a long life, 1 hope. 
Dream not of dying for many, many years.” 

Theresa shook her head and murmured something to herself. 
But her fingers paused not at their work; and, sunburnt and 
ringless as they were, they pleased Baron Ulrich a thousand 
times more than if they had been sparkling with precious 
stones. 

In about half an hour the wreath was finished. Then, softly 
placing her hand on her grandfather’s shoulder, “Shall we go 
now?” she said. At once the music ceased, and in another mo- 
ment they were all three walking toward the ruin. 

“T should love to be buried in yonder chapel,” spoke Theresa 
after a brief silence, during which the nobleman was waging a 
terrible battle with himself. 

“ Would you—would you?” ejaculated the latter, suddenly 
looking at her; but the darkness prevented her from seeing the 
flush upon his brow. ‘“ Well, you shall be. I vow it. But, I 
repeat, dream not of dying for a long, long time.” 

“ How much you think of this world!” exclaimed Theresa. 
“Oh! think how much grander must be the other world toward 
which we are all journeying, where you will be able to soar in- 
finitely further than the furthest star, among millions of angels 
and all your blessed ancestors; where. there will be no horrid 
death’s head to frighten you, for it will be everlasting life.” 
Baron Ulrich made no response. There was something in 
Theresa’s voice which awed him into silence. - 

“Well, if you will kindly allow my perishable body to lie 
underneath your chapel,” she went on presently, “I beg that 
you will place over mea stone with these words carved on it: 
‘If this world were our fixed abode we might grumble at our 
bed. But ’tis only the traveller's night-quarter ; therefore seek 
no home-comforts here.’ ” 

“What a quaint epitaph! Did you compose it?” inquired 
the baron. “No; those are the words written above the en- 
trance to our cemetery in Ober-Ammergau.” 

“ And is that village your home?” “ Yes; and I am to take 
part in the Passion Play there year after next.” 

“Indeed!. Then I will certainly be present.” “ My family 
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has appeared in the Passion Play for more than two hundred 
years,” continued Theresa; and she was proud to tell this, nor 
can we wonder at it. 

Not in a long time had Baron Ulrich spent so enjoyable a 
night as this summer’s night, not even when in the heyday of 
youth at the court of Bavaria. Theresa sang for him, and the 
violin played its very best. And when the concert was over 
she made him tell her the history of the chapel and the castle. 
Baron Ulrich, who had taken care to seat himself between the 
maiden and her grandparent, ,wrought a graphic story out of 
it; and as he went on Theresa several times glanced over her 
shoulder, as though she expected to see a ghost emerging out of 
the shadows behind them, while once she interrupted him and 
said: “Do you not believe that Ulrich the One-Eyed is listen- 
ing?” To which the baron answered: “ Were the founder of 
my house to come back to earth he would have more kind words 
for you than for me. I have never so much as dropped one 
flower on his tomb.” “ Well, you have a large fortune,” said 


Theresa. ‘Promise to restore this dilapidated chapel. You tell 
me that St. Elizabeth of Hungary once visited it. Restore it 
for her sake. Then grandfather and I will often come here to 


Mass and pray for you.” 

It was more than a minute before Baron Ulrich answered, 
and during this silent interval a great many things passed 
through his mind. “ Yes, I promise it,” he spoke at length, 
“provided you will give me the violin.” “Qh, fie! Make no 
conditions. Do the good work for love of dear St. Elizabeth.” 
“ Well, I must first have a talk with your grandfather,” said the 
baron, “ With grandfather! Why, what could he do to assist 
you?” 

“Come with me a moment,” continued Baron Ulrich, taking 
the blind man’s hand and leading him to the other side of the 
ruin. 

What passed between them was never made known to The- 
resa, for her grandfather gave a solemn promise not to divulge a 
secret—a great secret. But she observed when they were de- 
scending to the peasant’s cot at the foot of the hill that he was 
uncommonly cheerful. Nor did his happy mood soon pass 
away; it went with him back to Ober-Ammergau, where others 
observed it besides herself, But whenever Theresa was asked 
the cause of it she could only shake her head and truly say: “I 
do not know.” 

For some good reason, which he kept to himself, the aged fid- 
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dier, during the six months that followed his brief conversation 
with Baron Ulrich, was unwilling to revisit the chapel which his 
granddaughter loved so well. 

But had Theresa gone thither she would have been carried 
away with surprise and delight. The baron had gotten over his 
moodiness. and fondness for solitude, and was building anew his 
ancestral home. 

When this became known in Munich it caused not a little ex- 
citement among the high-born ladies who were single and not yet 
too old to get married. 

Among them gossip was rife, and not a few of these gentle- 
women went and viewed from a distance the army of masons and 
carpenters who were at work on the magnificent edifice. And 
their eyes darted flashes of anger at one another; for it was im- 
possible, without a miracle, to divide one nobleman between 
them. 

Happy indeed were these six months to Baron Ulrich; and 
well it was that everything looked so bright and sunny, for grief 
was not long in coming. 

One morning toward the end of March Theresa’s grandfather 
was rejoiced by a messenger, who whispered something in his ear. 
Immediately he bade Theresa put on her holiday garments. 
“We are going to Rothenbourg Castle,” he said, “where my 
violin is to play at somebody’s wedding-feast.”’ 

“What! has Baron Ulrich abandoned his hermit-life? Is 
he about to marry?” ejaculated Theresa. Then presently she 
added: “ But the ruin will be a very odd place for a wedding. 
Why has he not built up its walls and made it like it used to be 
in the days when men did not clutch their money-bags so tight- 
ly as they do now?” 

At these words her grandfather smiled and rubbed his with- 
ered hands, but refused to tell what made him so gleeful; and 
Theresa was too innocent to guess the truth. 

And now, carrying the violin in a leathern bag under his arm, 
and with Theresa to guide his steps, the happy old fiddler de- 
parted from Ober-Ammergau. The baron had sent a comfortable 
vehicle for him to travel in. But he preferred to go afoot. 
“Theresa’s surprise will be all the greater,” he thought to him- 
self, “if we arrive at the castle-gate like poor people.” And 
when she said that it was very kind of Baron Ulrich to wish to 
spare him the long walk, he laughed, and asked how she would 
like to be a fine lady and drive about in acoach. “I would ra- 
ther be living with you; I could not be happier than I am with 
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you ; stay with me as long as possible,” replied Theresa, pressing 
his hand. ‘“ But suppose that you were a baron’s wife,” con- 
tinued her grandfather. “Cannot you take pleasure in imagin- 
ing yourself a baron’s wife?” “ Better to be content with my 
lot,” said Theresa. “I care not to indulge in dreams.” 

At this he laughed; and never was an unfortunate mortal 
without eyesight happier than he. 

The wayfarers did not always keep in the king’s high-road, 
but shortened their journey now and again by crossing long mea- 
dows spangled with dandelions and buttercups, and where sky- 
larks sent down to them sweet music from the heavens. While 
Theresa held her grandfather’s arm with one hand, in the other 
she held her rosary, each bead of which was as big as a hazelnut. 
This rosary was ever so old; her great-grandmother had got it 
from her mother, and the string of beads, worn out by pious 
fingers, had been mended a number of times. But Theresa loved 
them for their age, and many a Hail Mary did she repeat to- 
day, and the prayers made her forget the weary miles she was 
trudging. 

The sky had been perfectly clear when they left the valley 
of Ober-Ammergau at sunrise, but it was covered with angry 
clouds when they reached the Ammersee Lake at nightfall. 
“ Had we not better tarry where we are until morning? Astorm 
is brewing; the water is very rough,” spoke Theresa. ‘‘ No, 
no,” replied her grandfather impatiently. “If the ferryman is 
not afraid to row us over, let us not tarry here. Baron Ulrich 
is doubtless awaiting us on the other side of the lake; let us 
sleep in his castle to-night.” “ In his ruin,” murmured Theresa. 
Then aloud she said: “ But tell me, grandfather, whom is the 
baron going to marry?” “I must not reveal the fortunate 
bride’s name,” answered the other. ‘Come now, I hear the 
bold ferryman calling us: he fears not the tempest; guide me 
into his boat.” 

They left the fatal shore, and from across the water Baron 
Ulrich was watching them through a glass, and with anxious 
heart he watched until the driving rain and the darkness hid 
them from view. He longed to greet Theresa, whom he intend- 
ed to make his bride, yet he would willingly have put off meet- 
ing her until the morrow. It was most rash to venture out on 
the Ammersee in such a storm. The baron had alighted from 
his carriage, and was standing on the very spot where Theresa 
had once waded into the water in quest of lilies. And, heedless 
of the howling blast and the rain, here he remained, listening and 
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hoping every moment to see them appear. This was the ferry- 
man’s landing-place, and all night long he watched and prayed. 
At one time he thought that he heard voices—voices crying for 
help. He heard them only once, and fondly hoped it was imagi- 
nation. 

But no, it was not imagination; and when morning broke and 
the storm passed away he saw floating toward him, half-sup- 
ported by an oar, Theresa Ringseis. It took him only a moment 
to rescue her from the water. But it was too late. Exhausted 
by her struggles for life, she could breathe but a few last words 
in his ear, “Here,” murmured Theresa, unbending her rigid 
fingers from the violin—“ here is what you wanted so much to 
possess; I have saved it for you.” Then gazing about her, 
“Grandfather, dear grandfather, where are you?” she said. But 
the old man was not there to answer. At the bottom of the 
Ammersee he lay, locked in the arms of the ferryman. 

Not in years had there been such a funeral as Theresa’s. It 
was attended by many people of rank, and peasants flocked from 
far and near to see her laid in the burial-vault under the chapei 
to which she had been so devoted. Among high-born dames 
and valiant men Theresa reposed, but nearest of all to Ulrich 
the One-Eyed. 

What was meant by conferring so great an honor on this 
humble maiden, only Baron Ulrich could tell. But his lips were 
sealed. The chapel was now more beautiful than it had ever 
been, while Rothenbourg Castle in its palmiest days had not 
looked so grand as now. 

From its hospitable gate never a beggar was turned away. 
The owner of Rothenbourg spent his large income in works of 
charity. The monks of Berg-Andechs had good reason to bless 
him. From an eccentric, selfish being he had changed to a 
patron of the arts and a friend of the poor. But on himself he 
spent very little; he never married; he remained to the end a 
solitary baron. 
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A FEW MISTAKES OF REV. DR. NEWTON. 


In the magazine called the Forum, for March, there is an arti- 
cle by Rev. R. H. Newton, D.D., with the catching title, “Is Ro- 
manism a Baptized Paganism”? The reverend doctor, whose 
views on Biblical inspiration, as published in the daily press, give 
grave reasons for suspecting his orthodoxy even to members of his 
own sect, probably thinks to preserve a reputation for Protestant. 
ism by the use of its slang term to express the Catholic Church, 
and by a series of startling assertions calculated to please the pre- 
judice of the ordinary Protestant groundling, while he makes the 
judicious Episcopalian grieve. With the usual style of the writ- 
ers in most of our non-Catholic periodicals, he boldly asserts and 
never gives the reader a reference or a foot-note by which to test 
his veracity. It is useless to tell him, as it would be to tell men 
like Froude or Macaulay, that “quod gratis asseritur gratis ne- 
gatur”; that historical statements not substantiated by docu- 
mentary or other proofs are romance and not history. 

That, in a small way, Dr. Newton belongs to the class of his- 
torical defamers of the church, or rather of Christianity, is an 
easy matter to show. 

To prove that she—or “ Romanism,” as the polite Episcopalian 
clergyman calls her—is “a baptized paganism,” he begins by stat- 
ing that Sunday “ was set apart by the edict of Constantine as a 
period of rest on the venerable day of the sun.” Now, Dr. New- 
ton ought to know that this does not give the origin of the 
Christian observance of the Sunday. He ought to know, for he 
is supposed to be a Christian teacher, that from the very begin- 
ning the Christians kept the first day of the week holy in honor 
of our Redeemer’s resurrection, and that long before the decree 
of Constantine it was observed. The decree simply confirmed 
the Christian usage, of which traces are found in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the earliest Christian Fathers. The Theodo- 
sian Code prescribed its observance because it is properly “ de- 
signated by our ancestars as the Lord’s day.” * In honor of 
Christ, therefore, and not in honor of the sun, do Christians sanc- 


* Eusebius, Life of Constantine, ch, xviii., Migne’s edition, distinctly states that Constan- 
tine ordered the state observance of the day which the church had been for centuries keeping as 
a holy day—#.e., the Lord’s Day: “tis Kupiaxiis rw judpay . . . rynav.” 
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tify the Sunday. The name is only an accident. It is not called 
Sunday in other languages. 

But what does this Christian clergyman mean when he in- 
ferentially assumes that Christmas-time is but the pagan “ Sat- 
urnalia” ; that Easter-time is the pagan festival of spring; that 
“ Candlemas Day ” is copied from a feast in honor of the goddess 
Neith; that “Lady Day” is the old-time day of the mother of 
the gods—“ also on the same date as our ancient (pagan) festi- 
val; the festival of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
our (pagan) Roman festival of the miraculous Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Juno, again upon the same date which the an- 
cient world observed”? These statements are false. 

What authorities justify him in putting them into the mouth 
of his pagan representative in the Forum? We have consulted 
Preller’s Rémische Mythologie, probably the most learned work 
extant on pagan hagiology, and find nothing in it to justify the 
doctor’s inferences. 

According to them the Christians borrowed from the pagan 
Egyptians as well as from the pagan Greeks and Romans. Is it 
likely that the twelve Jews who constituted the Apostolic Col- 
lege, with all their national prejudices, would have borrowed 
from any such source, even if they knew it? Does the doctor 
forget that the feast of the Immaculate Conception is only about 
seven hundred years old; and would he have us believe that the 
Christians instituted it twelve centuries after the death of Christ, 
just to have it fall on the feast of ‘the Blessed Virgin Juno’’? 
What does he mean by “ Lady Day’’? There is one in August, 
and one in March, and one in September, and one in February. 
Which does he mean? Or did he really know what he was writ- 
ing about when he penned “Lady Day”? A coincidence is no 
proof. Because two things happen on the same day it does not 
follow that the one is a copy or imitation of the other. Because 
the “ Saturnalia” and Christmas coincide in time it does not fol- 
low that Christmas is but a baptismal name of “Saturnalia.” 
The doctor’s pagan should know that “Christmas,” “ Easter,” 
and the other Christian feasts have their origin in facts, histori- 
cal facts well authenticated, and that the mere accident of pagan 
coincidences proves nothing against these facts. 

Not only is Doctor Newton wrong in his statements and in- 
ferences, but wrong even in his translation of simple Latin texts. 
He renders the epithet divus, so often applied to,the saints, as a 
noun, and calls it the divinity. Thus, “ Divo Georgio,” for him, 
is “To the divinity of St, George,” whereas divus is simply an 
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adjective, of which sanctus is a mild synonym, used to express 
the divine gifts of some holy person, as when we say divus 
Thomas or divus Augustinus—St. Thomas or St. Augustine. 

To Christianity this Christian minister will concede no origi- 
nality. He intimates that the very cruciform character of many 
Christian churches is stolen from paganism, when nothing is 
more contrary to the fact. Nor even if a cross was found under 
the temple of Serapis in Alexandria does it prove that the cru- 
ciform style of architecture was copied by Christians from pagan 
models. That pagan temples faced the east, as did many of the 
early Christian churches ; that lustral water was used by pagans 
as holy water is by Christians, does not prove that Christians took 
their customs from the pagans. Why not say that the Christians 
took some of their ceremonies from the Jews, whose religion is 
older than the paganism to which Dr. Newton gives such hon- 
or? Has our learned divine forgotten that in the Book of Num- 
bers the priest is ordered to “ take holy water in an earthen ves- 
sel,” etc. (chap. v., v. 17); and that incense, altars, vestments, 
bells, etc., were in use in the religious ceremonies of the people 
of God long before Rome or Greece became civilized? Why 
trace the use of salt to pagan ceremonies when the learned doc- 
tor must know that in Leviticus ii. 13 it is written: “In all thy 
oblations thou shalt offer salt”; and that its symbolism is il- 
lustrated in himself, for is he not a part of the “salt of the 
earth”? Does he forget that the divine Founder of Christianity 
has set an example of the use of material things for holy pur- 
poses by employing saliva and clay in restoring sight to the 
blind man? Why ask paganism for a custom the origin of which 
our learned critic of ‘‘ Romanism” could find in his New Testa- 
ment (John .ix. 6): “ When he had said these things, he spat on 
the ground and made clay of the spittle, and spread the clay 
upon his eyes’’? 

We may tell the doctor also that “I. H. S.” means /esus 
Hominum Salvator, and is not the monogram of Bacchus; and 
that what he calls the picture of the Sacred Heart in Egyptian 
. mythology is in reality the picture of an Egyptian guitar, and in 
some cases merely a printer’s mark! He will find the proof of 
this in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians (Birch’s edition); and surely 
the doctor will have humility enough to bow to an authority 
better than his own mere statement. 

But, proh pudor / 


t “The vesica piscis, . . . the curious oval frames in which I observe pic- 
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tures of some divine woman, . . . isdrawn from that most ancient and most 
curious form of religion known as Phallicism.” 


Here are ignorance and indecency combined in a statement of 
the doctor's pagan, with whom he evidently agrees. Parker’s 
Glossary of Architecture * says: 


“ Vesica piscts: a name applied by Albert Diirer to a pointed oval figure 
formed by two equal circles cutting each other in their centres, which is a 
very common form given to the aureole. It has been conjectured that it 
was adopted from the idea that this figure is symbolical and significant of 
the Greek word Ix@us. This form, however, is by no means always given to 
the aureole.” 


The aureole of the saints, or the crown of light which art re- 
presents as surrounding their heads or their whole persons, is 
said by the doctor’s pagan to be a Phallic symbol. The fish- 
shaped frame, instead of suggesting to his Christian imagination 
the old symbol of the Catacombs, Inoobvs Xpiores Oeod ‘Tids 
Swrnp, the first letters of which form [X@T2, a fish, excites 
in him only prurient fancies ; yet he is a learned Episcopalian di- 
vine and a great authority on Biblical inspiration. Didron, in 
his Christian Iconography, translated by E. J. Millington, ¢ says: 


“This kind of nimbus ” (surrounding the whole body of the saint) “ has 
by some antiquaries been termed the veszca Piscis, but a term so gross de 
serves to be expunged from every refined system of terminology.” This 
“aureole,” he continues, “is either a vestment of light or a radiation of light 
from the body.” 


There is not the most remote relation between it and the disgust- 
ing symbols of Phallicism except in impure imaginations. 

It were long to follow the doctor in all his wanderings in the 
effort to show the derivation of Christian practices and symbols 
from paganism. He actually intimates that the Litany of Loret- 
to, which was perfectly formed only in the thirteenth century 
after the foundation of the Christian Church, and at a time when 
Christians knew nothing of Buddhism and little of the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians, is an imitation of both. The Hindoo 
symbol Svastika, two sticks crossed to symbolize fire, which was 
produced by rubbing them together, he considers the germ of 
the Christian crucifix! Does this Christian clergyman believe in 
the fact of the crucifixion of the Redeemer, the true origin of the 
cross in Christian churches, that he thus tries to make Christian- 
ity a mere Darwinian evolution of paganism? The. Mass he 
makes a mere theatrical show. The master of ceremonies in it 


* Vol. I. fourth edition, 1845, + Vol. I., London, 1851, 
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he calls “the floor-manager.” Considering that the public ser- 
vices in his own sect are not devoid of ceremonial, he inferen- 
tially attacks them in assailing the ceremonies of the Mass; for 
Episcopalianism, to borrow the expression of an Episcopalian, is 
only “bob-tailed popery”! To use the term “floor-manager” 
in caricaturing the master of ceremonies of the Mass is as much 
out of taste as it would be to call Dr. Newton’s church a circus 
and its officiating clergyman the “ ring-master.” Does the doctor 
forget that he has five senses and only one intellect ; and that as 
the senses are the channels of corruption, so they may be made the 
vehicles of holy sensations and pious thoughts evoked by cere- 
monial and ritual? Does he forget how rich and gorgeous was 
the ritual of the people of God, with their ark, tabernacle, tem- 
ple, sacrifices, priests, Levites, holy water, incense, processions, 
fasts, and jubilees? Was that ritual given to Moses by God, or 
taken from paganism? And if Romanism be baptized paganism, 
must we say that Judaism was only a circumcised paganism ? 
Even the doctor’s classics are out of joint. There is no line 
of Juvenal that can be properly rendered by “escorted by the 
tonsured, surpliced train.” This is a very free translation—just 
as free as the doctor’s logic and history. The travesty of the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, which the doctor says can be found 
among the Parsees, in Mithraism, proves nothing against the 
Catholic Church.* Even if the facts were as he states they 
would prove as much against nearly all the Protestant sects as 
against the church—for they generally admit the Lord’s Supper 
as a religious observance. Indeed, throughout the article the 
doctor’s gun is kicking hard against his own shoulder. His sect 
has baptism and the Eucharist; its clergy are surpliced; the 
steeples of its churches have crosses; some of its temples have 
confessionals, counterfeit ‘“ Masses,” incense, and holy water. 
Now, if the fact of finding some of these things in paganisth jus- 
tifies him in asking “Is Romanism a baptized paganism?” would 
it not justify us in asking the question, “Is Episcopalianism a 
baptized paganism?” + Where did the doctor learn that Abbé 
Huc’s Travels in Thibet was “put on the Index”? This is a 
small matter; but an error in such things shows the character 


* Many pagan practices are travesties of Hebrew or Christian ceremonies, ‘‘ Mithraism” 
has stolen much from Christianity, instead of Christianity borrowing from it. 

_ + The surest sign that Episcopalian ‘‘ orthodoxy” has been reduced to a condition like that 
of a shrivelled kernel in an old nut is the notorious fact that a prominent member of its clergy 
can thus attack the inspiration of the Bible and the historical character of Christianity with im- 
punity. Dr. Newton should exchange pulpits with ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll at once, for it would be 
hard to find in what they disagree. , 
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of the writer. Now, we ask him for the proof of this unauthen- 
ticated statement. We call attention to this mistake of the doc- 
tor by way of parenthesis and because it occurs near the end of 
his article. He may learn to be more careful in other matters, 
finding himself in error in this. 

In conclusion, we do not deny that many practices, ceremo- 
nies, and doctrines of the Catholic Church find echoes or imita- 
tions in the pagan and the Protestant world. The pagans had 
not lost all knowledge of the supernatural. Vestiges of revela- 
tion were left among them. Besides—and here we are glad to 
agree for once with the learned doctor—“ the strongest claim for 
Christianity is that it is more than Christian, that it is human.” 
The Catholic Church, unlike the first Protestant sects, always 
defended nature and its rights, and tolerated natural and reason- 
able symbols as well as revealed ones in public worship. The 
church has made most of her own ceremonial, and in doing so 
has followed the voice of reason and nature, as well as the exam- 
ple of the people of God and the teaching of subsequent revela- 
tion. There is a sense, then, in which she is “a baptized pagan- 
ism.” In fact, what is every Christian child but a baptized pa- 
gan—a pagan before and a Christian after baptism? What is Dr. 
Newton but a baptized pagan ?—or rather, a probably baptized 
pagan; for we doubt whether the sacrament has been properly 
administered to him. We are not sure of Episcopalian baptism. 

We would find no fault with him, therefore, if he had content- 
ed himself with pointing out the similarity between many things 
in ancient paganism and in Christianity ; and in doing this he 
could have included the Eastern, so rich in ceremonial, as well 
as the Western Church. But his language is offensive, his state- 
ments, to say the least, inexact, and his logic absurd. To say 
that because certain things in pagan creeds are similar to certain 
things in the Christian faith, therefore the latter derive from the 
former, is to argue like Captain Fluellen: 


“IT tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the ‘orld I warrant you 
shall find in the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth that the 
situations, look you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon, and there 
is also moreover a river at Monmouth.” 
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WE CATHOLICS. 


THERE is a great difference between us Catholics and our 
fellow-citizens who do not belong to the church. Of course 
there ought to be; our religious principles and practices are so 
different from theirs. ‘“ That man has a Catholic face,” we re. 
marked once in the hearing of a Protestant gentleman. ‘“ What 
do you mean by that?” he said. “I’ve often heard that expres- 
sion, but don’t know how it applies.” ‘“ Well,” we answered, 
-“it is beyond question that there is such a thing as a Catholic 
face—a countenance in which you can read the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary almost as plainly as in 
a book. So there are not only Protestant faces but Calvinistic 
faces. Who will deny that the stern Supralapsarian has his prin- 
ciples of belief chiselled in the hard lines of his cheek? Should 
you ask me, however, in particular what is it that distinguishes 
the Catholic face from that of the Episcopalian, who affects more 
or less the same belief and practice, I would say that the former 
is the face of one who has in detail acknowledged himself to his 
fellow-man to be a sinner—who has gone to confession, in short; 
while the latter is that of one who declares in a loud tone to his 
select circle, and in common with them, that ‘he has done those 
things which he ought not to have done, and has left undone those 
things which he ought to have done’—something that they all 
knew already, and which costs far less self-humiliation than the 
admission that we are all subject to the calls of nature.” So. 
there are Jewish faces (even independent of the aquiline fea- 
ture); and there are pagan faces—bold, proud, self-conscious, or 
calm, proud, self-conscious ; and there are the faces of those who 
have no religion at all, and these, if possessed of natural virtue, 
show their benevolence, honesty, and frankness with their pride 
and self-consciousness on their brows, or, if of a vicious and de- 
praved character, betray this also with self-consciousness and 
pride. 

A certain “ modest stillness and humility” may then be taken, 
other things being equal, as the distinguishing mark of a Catho- 
lic. We say “other things being equal,” for we object to com- 
paring one class of Catholics with quite another social class of 
non-Catholics. A Catholic fishwoman must not be placed along- 
side the refined and cultured wife of a Protestant teacher, and 
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the superiority of the latter then inferred. No. Put laborer 
beside laborer, mechanic with mechanic, merchant with merchant, 
and then see if the criterion be not a correct one. Nay, more: 
make allowance, too, for national characteristics. Compare 
Irishman with Irishman, German with German, and soon. Any 
attempt to reach a conclusion not based on this principle must 
originate in sheer ignorance or dishonesty, and come to no result. 
The same must be borne in mind when reckoning up the relative 
education of persons. Reading and writing are one thing; edu- 
cation is quite another. They may or may not be found united 
in the same individual. Some of our public men who have had 
least book-learning have shown intelligence and executive ability 
that raised them over thousands. “Of course your people are 
so deficient in education—” said a well-meaning gentleman to 
a priest one day. “That depends on what you mean by educa- 
tion,” was the reply.. “One ounce of experience is worth a 
whole ton of theory. Seeing is believing. It is true many of 
my people can’t read and write, because their parents were so 
poor that they could never afford to send them to school, or be- 
cause tyranny would not allow them todo so. But what is the 
fledgling youth of this inland town, who has only passed through 
the high-school, and never, perhaps, went further from his cradle 
than the distance from here to the metropolis (if he ever reached 
that far), compared with the Irishman, for instance, who, like 
them ‘ that go down to the sea in ships,’ has ‘seen the wonders of 
the Lord’? He knows what the mighty ocean is in calm and 
storm, for he has been there. He can tell you about the won- 
derful works of God, and comprehend how a fish could swallow 
Jonas. He knows some of the greatest cities and harbors in the 
world, and their magnificent docks and splendid steamships, and 
soldiers and sailors of every nation assembled in them. He has 
an idea of the vast commerce of the globe. He knows how one 
country differs from another in climate, productions, men, and 
institutions. He knows whether monarchy be preferable for the 
poor man to a republican form of government, and his devotion 
to the land that gave him a refuge in distress is founded ona con- 
viction that is the result of full trial of other systems and of f-ee 
choice of this. Why, he is a shining light of knowledge com- 
pared with the one who has merely book-learning. Then take 
the religious side. Your native of the same class, unless he be a 
Catholic, is completely in the dark when contrasted with this 
foreigner. The former belongs toa church (if by God’s grace 
he belong to any) which is either purely congregational and has 
VOL, XLIII.—17 
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no communion with other churches, or, if it belong to a large 
organization, extends at most to people of the same creed in the 
United States, or perhaps includes the English speaking races. 
But what is that to the world-wide fraternity which this Irish 
Catholic claims and by which he is claimed, united as he is to 
men of every clime and color and tongue through the pope, who 
is the active governing centre of all? One of his principal 
articles of belief is the supremacy of the pope. Now, this very 
fact implies a knowledge that carries even the humblest Catholic 
back through nineteen hundred years, and makes him realize 
the mightiest fact of history—that is, the unbroken succession 
of two hundred and fifty-eight pontiffs ruling the church built 
by the Son of God on the believing fisherman; whereas the 
one with whom you would compare him hardly knows that the 
recently-started Luther was a Catholic priest in rebellion against 
the church of his ancestors. Not a matter occurs in any country 
that does not interest the Catholic, for his brethren are there; 
and a fellow-feeling makes him sympathize with them, whose tri- 
umphs and trials his pastor and his merely religious items of 
news, as well as the announcements and other official documents 
of the pope, make him constantly conversant with. Experience 
teaches. Now, there is not a thing of public importance, from 
the tenure of property down to the license of liquor-selling, from 
the school question to the laws regulating divorce, that this 
stranger has not had brought home to him in at least two coun- 
tries. Hence he knows at least twice as much as the untravelled 
native, and the untravelled natives are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of the population.” ‘I did not look 
at it in that light,” said the gentleman ; “are you going up-town, 
doctor ?” Er 

Regarding this assumed inferiority of foreign-born citizens, we 
can vouch for the following: A worthy German named Schnit- 
zelhoffer was conversing with a group of politicians, city officials, 
and hangers-on of the sheriff's office in a certain inland town. 
They were led by his national peculiarities to banter him about 
various matters—dress, food, language, and so on; but his name 
especially was a subject for much alleged wit. The laugh was, 
of course, all on one side. However, our cousin German stood 
it very well until his patronymic came up for ridicule. “ Where 
did you raise that name, anyhow?” said one of his tormentors. 
“T got it from my father,” replied Schnitzelhoffer, “ and he had it 
direct from his. In Chermany ve Catolics know who vas our 
grandfathers.” ‘“ What!” exclaimed Judge N., “do you mean to 
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insinuate—?” “I don’t mean noting,” said the other, “ but if 
any chentleman finds dot cap fits him, he can put it on.” It is 
needless to say that he went off victorious. The sting of his in- 
nuendo was in its truth, for the marriage bond was lax in that 
section. i 
This brief pursuit of the subject of comparisons is not without 
its usefulness for our purpose, although it seem here a digression. 
What we set out with is, that we Catholics are noted for a greater 
degree of quietness, submission, modesty, and humility than others 
of our race and social condition, We may except the Jews, for 
reasons to be referred to. 

Now, what we want to show is that this quality may be held 
in excess, so as to be not a virtue but a vice, and to warn our 
brethren from a too low conceit of themselves. 

“In medio stat virtus ’—Virtue lies in the golden mean. Self- 
respect is a duty we owe to God, in whose image we are made; 
to Christ, whose members we are; to the church, whose children 
we are. And we may not allow the honor of God, of Christ, and 
of the church to be outraged in our persons. The sin of pride 
does not consist in due self-esteem, but in excessive self-esteem. 
Self-esteem is the rating of ourselves at our true value, all our 
relations being considered, and is the result of self-knowledge. 
Now, if the Catholic know himself, he knows that he is the elect 
of the Lord, one of the chosen stones for the edifice of God’s king- 
dom on earth, and he must look upon himself as therefore more 
worthy of consideration than those whose lot is not so favored. 
A prominent Catholic layman, with whom we conversed on the 
matter of the backwardness of so many Catholics in worldly im- 
portance, business, and wealth, attributed it to the weekly exhor- 
tations they receive to be “ meek and humble of heart,” to “ return 
good for evil,” to imitate Christ, who said, ‘‘ When a man buffet- 
eth you on the one cheek, turn him the other,” and so forth. 

It is true that such has been and is the letter of our preaching, 
and such also, to an essential degree, its spirit. But if any one 
imagines the idea to be that we are to speak and act as if we had 
no rights at all in this world, as if we deserved reprobation and 
punishment at the hand of every one we met, as if a Catholic is to 
be “a spittoon,” as Father Lambert puts it, for every impolite, 
blasphemous fellow, who would insult the Son of God himself as 
quickly, then such a one has not caught the idea. The words of 
the Gospel have not this meaning. Let us see: 


“You have heard that it hath been said: An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
fora tooth. But I say to you not to resist evil; but if one strike thee on 
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thy right cheek, turn to him the other also; and if a man will contend with 
thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, let go thy cloak also unto him” 
(St. Matthew v. 38-40). 


Here our Lord speaks of revenge, which is forbidden in these 
figurative, rhetorical expressions ; but supineness under injury is 
not inculcated, as the license of the wicked would be increased 
thereby, and society could not endure. When charity, however, 
as in the conversion of infidels by a marked example of self. 
control ; or God’s glory, for whose cause the martyrs show their 
constancy ; or prudence, as in times of general persecution, when 
to resist would bring ruin on the fold—when such motives com- 
bine to render the literal observance of this counsel of the Sermon 
on the Mount advisable, then it is to be carried out. But it is in 
the main a counsel, not a precept, unless in the sense that private 
revenge is forbidden. Our Saviour himself did not practise this 
manner, for when he was buffeted during his Passion we do not 
read that he turned the other cheek, but he rather justified him- 
self, saying : 


“If I have spoken evil, give testimony of the evil; but if well, why 
strikest thou me?” (St. John xviii. 23). 


Consider, moreover, how he bore himself uniformly toward 
the Scribes and Pharisees. Did he ever humble himself before 
them? Did he not always speak up for the equal rights of his 
lowly companions? (St. Luke v. 30, vi. 1; St. John viii. 46, etc.): 


“Which of you shall convince me of sin? If I say the truth to you, 
why do you not believe me? 

“And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, saying to his disciples: 
Why do you eat and drink with publicans and sinners? And Jesus 
answering said to them: They that are whole need not the physician, 
but they that are sick. I came not to call the just, but sinners to pen- 
ance.... And it came to pass on the second first Sabbath, that as he went 
through the corn-fields his disciples plucked the ears, and did eat, rubbing 
them in their hands. And some of the Pharisees said to them: Why do 
you that which is not lawful on the Sabbath days? And Jesus answering 
them said: Have you not read so much as this, what David did when him- 
self was hungry, and they that were with him: how he went into the house 
of God, and took and ate the bread of proposition, and gave to them that 
were with him, which is not lawful to eat but only for the priests? And 
he said to them: The Son of Man is Lord‘also of the Sabbath.” , 


~ Likewise, in the first epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians we 
read that which many misapprehend; it is in the sixth chapter 
and seventh verse: 
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“ Already there is plainly a fault among you, that you have lawsuits 
one with another. Why do you not rather take wrong? Why do you not 
rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded ?” 


Are lawsuits, therefore, forbidden by the apostle? Not so. 
For in the very beginning of this chapter he implies that they 
must sometimes take place, because he says (first verse): “ Dare 
any of you, having a matter against another, go to be judged be- 
fore the unjust, and not before the saints? Know you not that 
the saints shall judge this world? ””—and if the world, why not 
the smallest matters? etc. He had learned that the new converts 
were prone to litigation, and this not always for the defence or 
recovery of right, but for revenge or gain’s sake, and that they 
went to law thus not only with outsiders, but with one another, 
and even before pagans, thus interfering with the favorable im- 
pression which the mutual affection and peace of the Christians 
was producing, and which it }was so important to continue in 
order that the world might be converted. If they would go to 
law, however, let them choose arbitrators of their own household. 
Why wash their dirty linen in public? In fact, this settlement 
of domestic disputes by ecclesiastical authority was carried on 
until the number of the faithful became so great that the bishops 
were compelled to remit all cases, except those concerning clerics, 
to the secular courts, which also by this time contained many a 
Christian judge and pleader. Even if, however, St. Paul dis- 
suaded people from going to law as a general principle, does 
not every honest lawyer do the same? Let no one imagine that 
the great apostle was a mean-spirited man, or that he could not 
draw the line between what concerned himself individually and 
the respect due to the “ambassador of God.” Do we not all 
tead of his appeal to Czar, and of his assertion of his dignity 
as a Roman citizen? Hear his own words when the magistrates 
wanted him to leave the prison secretly : 


“They have beaten us publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans, 
and have cast us into prison, and now do they thrust us out privately? 
Not so; but let them come and let us out themselves! . . . And they were 
afraid, hearing that they were Romans, and coming they besought them, 
and bringing them out they desired them to depart out of the city.” 


Can you picture to yourself any American or “ free-born Bri- 
ton” acting more manfully than that? Let us bear in mind that 
manliness does not conflict with Christianity. God forbid the 
thought! It is a libel of the false infidel scoffer. If you ever 
read that remarkable book, Zhe Manliness of Christ, you may 
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judge where the great apostle found the model for his dignified 
assertion of his official position. The Gospel makes soldiers and 
martyrs, never cowards. The doctor of the Gentiles was all the 
former, nothing of the latter. Nevertheless, all the while that he 
insisted on his rights for the sake of justice and order, the heart 
of St. Paul burned for the salvation of all men, to whom he sacri- 
ficed his own convenience, and even his most innocent preroga- 
tives, in order that he might gain them to Christ. Who has 
preached more eloquently of love than St. Paul? And what one 
of the apostles showed more of it in his sufferings, dangers, and 
solicitude than he? And the church has caughtvhis spirit, as he 
that of Christ. She makes all sacrifices for men’s souls, but, 
when needs be, she asserts her right and protests ever and again 
in the most solemn manner when justice or truth are violated in 
her regard. Every one knows how the popes have resisted, even 
unto blood, in defence of their temporal possessions; and the Pro- 
paganda hires its lawyers and maintains its title to its own before 
the Italian courts to-day, just as any other corporation would do. 
And the religious orders—have we any reason to think that they 
could not or would not repel the invaders and despoilers who de- 
prived them of their own hard-earned houses and effects? Yet 
do they cherish anger and resentment against the robbers? Not 
they. They rejoice as individuals, as the apostles did, at being 
“made worthy to suffer for Christ’s name,” but they object, re- 
sist, and protest against the outrage on justice and truth commit- 
ted in their persons. Charity may, and does sometimes, inspire 
the saints with deeds that seem rather mysteries, transcending 
common rules of action, and the result proves that it was the 
Spirit of God that led them. For example, we read in the life of 
St. John Cantius, that illustrious professor of theology, that, being 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, he was overtaken by some robbers, 
who, taking his property, inquired if that were all. “All,” he 
simply answered ; but when they had departed he discovered 
that a piece of money still remained in the lining of his garment, 
and calling he ran after them to inform them of the fact. Aston- 
ished, they turned back, and, confused and ashamed at the spot- 
less candor of the saint, they gave him back all they had taken; 
and, no doubt, if they died happy deaths it’ was owing to this 
extraordinary conduct of St. John, whose story will be told until 
the end of time, and never without exciting in the breasts of the 
hearers a love and admiration for the truth. But if St. John had 
knocked down those robbers he would not have done wrong, 
and if he did it through zeal for justice and honesty, would have 
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performed a meritorious action; but would he have done any 
good to their souls, or given as much glory to God as through 
his shining example he has done? Many things, therefore, are 
praised, but not necessarily to be imitated ; and, indeed, they are 
sometimes, perhaps, neither to be praised nor imitated, but silent- 
ly to be wondered at—“ Non imitanda, sed admiranda.”’ 

And here we are reminded that many of the teachers of our 
youth, being members of religious orders, expatiate to perhaps 
an excessive extent on the virtues of obedience (as it applies to 
themselves) and on humility (as an evangelical counsel). Now, 
the first virtue of the good citizen is obedience to the laws. To 
be “ law-abiding” is his greatest praise. But who will say that 
the ordinary citizen is to practise this necessary virtue in the 
same manner or degree as a soldier? The religious orders are a 
kind of military bodies, as are, to a less degree, the secular clergy. 
But instruction should be suited to the sphere in life which the 
hearer fills or is to fill. As an instance of faultiness in this mat- 
ter we may mention that exhortation to be, as a great master of 
spiritual life puts it, like a corpse in the hands of our superior. 
What kind of voting citizens would corpses make? Do we not all 
complain that so many of our people vote like sheep? We once 
heard 4 member of one of our admirable regular bodies preaching 
to an ordinary country congregation on humility, and holding up 
(for their admiration or imitation, it matters little which) the third 
degree of this lofty virtue. ‘For example,” he said, “if a man 
owed you a hundred dollars, and you preferred that he should de- 
fraud you of that debt rather than get back what was of right 
your own—that would be on your part exercising humility in the 
third degree.” “ Possibly true, my dear father,” one of the rustics 
might reply. “ But mustn’t that man pay hisdebts? And wouldn't 
I be guilty of something like compounding a felony, and sinning 
against justice, if I allowed such conduct to pass?” This kind 
of preaching or training places virtue in an odious and a false 
light, and makes our young men suspect, if not convince them- 
selves, that “ priests and sisters are not suited to educate citizens 
of the republic.” Hence we think that great care should be ex- 
ercised in breaking the evangelical bread, and in bestowing the 
rations of “meat” and of “milk” respectively; and we are of 
opinion that the lapse into carelessness, indifference, or infidelity 
among our graduates is in direct proportion to the lack of com- 
mon sense, manliness, and adaptation exhibited by their teachers. 
When they discover the impracticability of their ethical code 
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they are very likely to stick in the slough of scrupulous, chicken. 
hearted Despond, or cast off as idle or impossible what they have 
been taught to hold most sacred; in either case they are lost to 
their mother the church. 

It is true that the greatest men are the gentlest—instance 
Moses, Brutus, Themistocles, Socrates, Bayard le Chevalier, and 
so many others, Christian and pagan—and that the bravest are 
generally the most noted for “modest stillness and humility.” 
It is also true that, as a general thing, the gentle, quiet way is the 
best way ; that the generous man conquers where the pushing, 
jealous individual fails; that they who give have it given back to 
them with interest. The successful men in the world as a rule 
are the kind, considerate, and unresisting, who, while they ap- 
pear to place every one’s interest above their own, are yet by 
this very conduct making friends and capital out of everybody. 
Witness the successful politicians! 

A remarkable example of the power of passivity and strength 
of non-resistance is to be found in the Jewish people, who, weak 
and strangers in every land, know by long and sad experience 
the utter hopelessness of an aggressive policy. We have seen 
them open a store in the yery midst ofthe lowest rabble of pro- 
fessing Christians—men who, claiming to serve Christ, obeyed 
the impulse of the devil in making a football of the co-nationalists 
of our Saviour. The Jew bears it all, nay, is ever ready to smile, 
when possible, on his hated and sometimes contemptible foes. 
The result is that they forbear, at first through shame for striking 
one who won't strike back; then through despair of picking a 
quarrel with such a decided non-combatant ; finally they presume 
on their apparently admitted superiority, enter into business re- 
lations with him (when he always wins), tolerate him as a neigh- 
bor, even respect him as an always law-abiding citizen, and he 
and his gradually increase, until at last they win a peaceful vic- 
tory and behold the retirement from the neighborhood of the last 
of their enemies. 

But the Jew was not always so peaceful. And those quiet 
men can be active and positive when honor and duty require this. 
Who so terrible as Moses in vindicating God’s broken law? 
And Brutus dared to strike, and the greatest saints have at times 
been strong with a holy indignation. 

In the early centuries of Christianity this passive resistance 
was the dictate of prudence and became a duty, because anything 
else meant annihilation ; and it is sinful as well as useless to “ butt 
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one’s head against a stone wall.” But there came a time when 
society woke up and recognized itself to be Christian. Then 
passive resistance were a betrayal of the trust laid by God upon 
the ruler who “ beareth not the sword in vain,” and the Christian 
church and state was obliged as well as empowered to protect 
the faith and social order against its enemies. It is true Chris- 
tianity introduced gradually milder measures, and, like our Lord 
himself, overcame men by love rather than by fear; but this did 
not prevent the solemn execution of just sentences when reason 
dictated the necessity. As with Christian society, so with the 
individual. He, like it, should be known by his gentleness. 
“Let your modest demeanor be known of all men,” said St. 
Paul to the Philippians. “A spoonful of honey will catch more 
flies than a barrel of vinegar,” said St. Francis of Sales. But 
there are other things to be done in the world besides catching 
flies, and when rocks are to be rent the scorching fire and the 
biting vinegar come in of necessity. What we would inculcate, 
then, is that there are times and occasions when Catholics should 
remember, what, indeed, they should never forget, that while 
there are no bounds to our lowliness relatively to God, we are 
and ought to be not only as good but better than other men. 
Is it because you are poor that you must consider yourself infe- 
rior? Pray, was Cincinnatus rich? Did not numbers of the 
gteatest men on earth rise from poverty? Surely we need name 
no names. Is it because you have no fine clothes that you are 
difident? Nature shows what she thinks of glittering apparel by 
bestowing it on the least valuable animals. Contrast the bee with 
the butterfly, the ant with the grasshopper! “A man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Our Saviour had probably only one robe, the seam- 
less garment woven for him by Virgin hands. In Heaven’s 
name, are these sufficient motives for shame or self-disparage- 
ment? “ But we Catholics are looked down upon and the others 
combine against us!” Let this be but a new motive for exerting 
courage. Disraeli, the despised Jew, hewed his way to the su- 
preme power of the strongest and widest empire on the globe; 
and O’Connell, the despised Irish Catholic, cut his way through 
greater difficulties, and became, like Moses, the liberator of his 
people. Let us, then, think of the great work that, for all we 
know, God may have marked out for us, and hold up our heads 
and “ go in and win.” Nothing is accomplished except by faith. 
This is a scientific fact. Believe that you can do a thing, and 
you are bound to succeed. Heaven helps those who help them- 
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selves. Be not afraid of dangers or difficulties. If God has ap- 
pointed you for this position—be it high or low according to a 
human standard, it matters not—he will carry you through in 
spite of difficulties. And as to dangers, think of all the perils 
some men escape, because their work is not yet done. Witness 
Napoleon, Washington, who never got a wound, and Grant. If 
you are not as highly placed it makes no difference. “ Aren't 
you afraid of catching the disease?” asked a gentleman of a Sis- 
ter of Charity in a cholera hospital. “Sir,” she replied, “ until 
my work is done I am immortal.” 

What reason can you give me why a member of Christ’s mys- 
tic body, a brother of the Son of God, should consider himself in- 
ferior toa misbeliever or an infidel? Or why should he allow 
them to lay their coarse hands on the church, the Spouse of 
Christ, or permit them to touch the souls, or even the bodies, 
of his baptized children? Yet that is what so many Catholics 
are doing, as if they were now, in countries discovered, settled, 
and saved by their ancestors, only what St. Paul says of the 
poor faithful in the mighty Roman Empire, “the offscourings of 
this world.” No wonder that we are surprised when we see Ca- 
tholic majorities in Italy, France, and Belgium, as well as else- 
where, allowing a corporal’s guard of worthless infidels to rule 
and ruin as they please. Is it possible that they allow this be- 
cause they think it their duty as Catholics? Then it were time 
that they learned the spirit of the Gospel rather than follow the 
dead and killing letter. Let them rise in their might like Phinees 
or Mathathias, and cast out the abomination of desolation from 
the holy places of their saintly and heroic fathers! We are 
glad to think that in those countries they are awakening to this 
right and duty, but we confess it takes a long time and much 
kicking to rouse them. 

This revived energy will win them respect from their very 
enemies, for there is a point beyond which forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue and becomes poltroonery, which is contemptible with 
all men. 

An amusing example of this occurred in Rome about five 
years ago during our visit there. A party of Italian young men, 
intoxicated with the new ideas of the revolution, were seated at 
tables on the street in front of a café, drinking and smoking, and 
criticising the passers-by, when two Irish monks came quietly 
along in their graceful flowing garments. They withheld, of 
course, any expression of contempt, or rather pity, which the 
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sight of these young loafers naturally would excite, and endea- 
vored to go peacefully by; but one of the disciples of Garibaldi 
twitched the sleeve of one of the brethren, using some insulting 
term. Like a flash the strong Irish arm was swung and the slim 
Roman was dashed by a blow on the side of his curled head, 
with his chair and table, out into the gutter. Astonishment and 
terror seized the group at once; but the avenger passing quietly 
on, their admiration of courage found vent, and cries of Bravo, 
frate / (Well done, monk !) greeted his indignant ears. This was 
a case in which the office of judge and executioner fell by right 
into the hands of a private individual, and he certainly did more 
good to society and to those youths by acceptinggthe task im- 
posed than he would have done by giving another lesson in that 
humility (so called) which, in its excess, they, perhaps justly, look 
upon as the cause of Italy’s weakness and shame; and probably 
young men would be far more likely to go to confession to this 
warlike friar, for that they recognized in him full manliness. 

We heard from our late cardinal another anecdote, again of an 
Irishman, who exercised the ministry in one of our principal 
cities. He was remarkable for simplicity, honesty, directness, 
and a rich brogue, so that his homilies were very entertaining 
specimens of pulpit oratory, and many of the young Protestant 
men of the town used to go to his church to hear Father 
Mac——. He noticed their irreverent behavior, and, although it 
seemed to disturb him, let it pass once or twice. At length one 
night he stopped suddenly in his sermon, and addressed himself 
directly to the chief of the scoffers: “ Mr.. B——, you think be- 
cause your father is the wealthiest and most influential citizen in 
the metropolis that you can come here with your empty-headed 
associates and disturb our worship and abuse the church of God. 
I tell you, sir, that you are doing wrong, and you must stop it. 
Wewill not put up with it.” The faces of the young men length- 
ened out straightway, and they did not repeat their unseemly 
conduct. But the manly independence of the priest produced a 
novel and profound effect on the individual selected for reprehen- 
sion. He declared that not a minister in his native city would 
have dared to address such language to his father’s son. He 
called on Father Mac——, who received him with open arms. 
“O my dear young friend!” he said, “ you’re welcome—a thou- 
sand times welcome! And sure I know ye don’t mean all the 
harm ye do, but of course I had to correct ye for misbehaving in 
the church of God. May God bless you, Mr. B——! I’m sure 
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you’re the gentleman every inch, that comes and apologizes when 
he knows he has done wrong.” The result was that the young 
man begged to be instructed in the truths of religion, and was the 
first of his family to enter the fold of Christ. , Such is the effect 
of manliness on young men. 

What would we wish, then? That the priests and laymen 
should go about offering violence? This is not the part of a 
good citizen, and force must be generally the last resort. What 
we counsel is more self-assertion and confidence in our exalted 
mission. Let us remember that while we are “ worms of the 
earth,” if you wish (and by hyperbole), before God, so are all other 
men; but we belong to Christ’s church, and in this are above all 
othermen. Why, then, should we lower our countenance or make 
way for others, unless where politeness demands it, and “ noblesse 
oblige”? The soldiers of an army are like so many puppets in 
the hands of their officers, and, as it were, part of a machine ; but 
this does not prevent them being noted for an honorable pride in 
their profession, nor interfere with their self-respect and bravery. 
So we are and should be full of obedience to constituted authori- 
ty, civil as well as ecclesiastical ; but this very obedience should 
train us, as it does the soldier, to courage, assurance, and great 
deeds. 

Though modest as to our own merits, let us lift up our heads 
for the glorious deeds of our forefathers. Catholics discovered 
our country, Catholics first settled it. Catholics set up the first 
prifting-press a full century ahead in Mexico, and founded the 
first university (Quebec) on this North American continent. 
Catholics first established religious freedom in these United 
States; they gave essential aid in bringing about the indepen- 
dence of the colonies, and shed their blood on every battle-field 
for the integrity of the republic. Perhaps we have been natural- 
ly more attentive to the fact as members of the same church; but 
we do not know any clergyman who distinguished himself in the 
Revolution except our own Jesuit, Father Carroll, who actually 
“bore a yoke” with the infidel Franklin for the sake of liberty. 
So, in God’s name, let us lift up our heads, and never let the 
thought of our faith abash us, but rather confirm us in an honor- 
able pride and confidence. We have the true principles of faith 
and morals; hence we will last, and those who follow a false 
creed will die out. Proudly, then, as heirs of this glorious land, 
let us march through its length and breadth with dignity and 
calm assurance. 
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Now, all this need not, does not, conflict with the Gospel in- 
junctions about meekness and lowliness of heart, because our 
confidence is not so much in ourselves, though we should hold 
ourselves in due respect, but rather in God, whose army we 
form, in whom we trust, and by whose aid we conquer. We 
once heard a gentleman addressing the graduates at Fordham, 
and endeavoring to inspire them with a proper and necessary 
and useful self-respect. He told them this story : 


“ The United States troops in Arizona were engaged in battle with a lot 
of wild Indians, and owing to their steadiness and discipline, as well as 
superior weapons, were gradually getting the better of the savages. The 
latter seemed to be losing heart, when one among them urged his horse 
forward with the greatest intrepidity, and, slashing right and left among the 
astonished soldiers, killed no Jess than a dozen of them before he was 
brought low. What was the secret of his prowess and consequent success ? 
His tribe had preserved in tradition the account of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the steel-clad warriors of Cortez, and the thought struck him that 
if he could only get such armor he too would be invulnerable. As luck 
would have it, he picked up in some hole or other a mouldy old piece of a 
cuirass, more than half eaten away by rust. Delighted, he tied it with 
buffalo-thongs across his breast, and, convinced of security, rushed upon 
his enemies, with the result stated. Was he proud or self-confident? No. 
But he trusted in the magical coat of mail, and this talisman served him as 
well as if he were indeed enclosed ina shirt of hardest metal. So let us 
Catholics forget our own natural weakness (which, after all, is no greater 
than that of our fellow-citizens), and keep always before our minds that we 
are soldiers of Christ, whose faith still has the victory, who says to us all: 
‘Hold up your heads, for your salvation is nigh. Fear not, little flock, 
because it hath pleased your Father in heaven to give you a kingdom.’ 
... ‘Have confidence. I have overcome the world’ (St. John xvi. 33).” 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


It would be easy to follow the prevailing fashion and to make 
“a list of a hundred books that have appeared since the last Chat 
was put down in these pages, but it would be hard to name ten 
out of the hundred that ought to be read and re-read; for no 
book is worth reading that is not worth re-reading. The poets 
have been strangely silent. Sylvian: A Tragedy (New York: 
Brentano) made a slight flutter in those small circles where a 
new sonnet is an event. It is by an anonymous author, who 
writes well, but whose writing is to real poetry what rhythm and 
rhyme are to ideas—the mask and surface. Sy/vian is an evident 
reflection of Shakspere, disfigured by much of the quality deli- 
cately called “animalism.” The author of Sy/vian takes the view 
of his vocation that he is a reed through which God blows, and 
that if evil come out of him God is responsible for'it, not he. And 
therefore his utterances are capricious, unrestrained, sensual, since 
no moral responsibility restrains them. His God seems to be at 
times the Allah of the Mohammedans, or the Pan under whose 
breathings the reeds by the river grow shrill or low in their 
sounds. This kind of verse—delightful to mere literary taste as 
much of it is—is not good for the young people of our time who 
mostly read poetry. It is corroborative of the tone of the nine- 
teenth century, which has replaced the sneer of the eighteenth 
with a smile which is none the less scoffing and pessimistic. 
Poetry that enervates, sensuous “tales of languishment,” and 
modulated assertions that man’s passions are only sails set to 
catch the winds of desire, are more dangerous than the open bru- 
tality of Don Fuan or of the novels of Smollett and Fielding, 
against which literary mentors are constantly uttering warnings. 
It seems to be forgotten that the old-fashioned books are not 
nearly so attractive to the young reader as those that have the 
flavor of ourtime. Who of the present generation reads 7ristram 
Shandy without a yawn? But who with the usual pretty taste of 
literature has not read to the end Mallock’s Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century ? The prudent parent, therefore, locks up Sterne 
and Swift in the “ classic” shelves of his book-case, and permits a 
score of insidious modern novels to lie on his table with the poems 
of Swinburne. 
The impression that much modern literature gives is that it 
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would be esteemed by its authors an impertinence if the exist- 
ence of God were mentioned in their presence. It isa relief to 
turn to Balzac—a translation of whose César Birotteau has been 
just issued by Roberts Brothers, of Boston—to find, in spite of 
the recurrent presence of “the goddess Lubricity” in many ot 
his scenes, that we are never allowed to forget that right is right 
and wrong wrong; that sin is a reality, and that Christianity has 
a profound effect on the consciences of human beings, however 
low they may fall from its standard. In César Birotteau there is 
much more plain-speaking than in Pendennis, although Thackeray 
tells us that many estimable ladies ceased to read that novel be- 
cause he admitted into his pages suggestions of the daily conver- 
sations of their husbands and sons. TMese ladies belonged to that 
class of scrupulous Protestant readers who have been moved to 
declaim more than once against the immorality of the Catholic 
Church because they had come across the Table of Sins for use in 
examination of conscience in the prayer-books. ‘ Protestants,” 
one of these rigorous ladies told the present writer, “ never admit 
the existence of such things.” In César Birotteau there are many 
words and suggestions which point to the effect of motives that 
our horrified Protestant friend found in the Table of Sins. But 
there is none of that half-veiled apology for licentiousness and 
that nasty pruriency which isa plague on English literature of 
fiction—especially on that written by women. As to modern 
French literature, nothing can be more depressing than the view 
it offers of the French life of to-day. M. Daudet tells us that 
religion is formalism, and M. Zola that it has no vital being in the 
hearts, much less the minds, of his countrymen, and that it dis- 
appears from the imaginations of his countrywomen at the sight 
of alover. M. Balzac’s César Birotteau restores our belief in the 
possibility that the French people are not, as Matthew Arnold 
would have us believe, devoted to the worship of Priapus. A. 
bourgeoisie blessed with so much purity and honesty as that of 
which César Birotteau is a type cannot have lost its faith and 
principles. The simple and fervent Pater Noster of César Birot- 
teau, when all the plans of his life have failed, is truer to life than 
all the pages of analysis which a modern pen would have given 
us. Twenty years ago Balzac was called immoral. To-day fic- 
tion has advanced so greatly that we turn to his pages to find an 
antidote for the flippant assumption that the God of the Christian 
and his Commandments are figments of the middle ages. It 
is refreshing to read of a villain who is afraid to die and of an 
honest man whose honesty is the result ot his fear ot God and his 
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attention to his religious duties—not of a combination of acci- 
dents. 

A novel which has appeared in French, and which is about to 
appear in English, has excited much attention, because it is sup- 
posed to be an apology for religion in education. It is La Morte, 
by M. Octave Feuillet. It has been running as a serial in La 
Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Feuillet, whose very pure novel 
Sybille is, like M. Halévy’s Abdé Constantin, one of the few modern 
French novels that recording angels do not want to blot out al- 
together, has undertaken to solve a problem. In France men 
are educated in infidelity, while women are brought up strict 
Catholics, he tells, speaking of polite society. He goes on to show 
that materialistic educatidn may be sufficient to keep a man 
honorable, but that it must help to plunge a woman into crime. 
According to his theory, a man may be an infidel and yet possess 
every virtue, but a woman without religion becomes at once a 
fiend. His heroine is a devout young girl who marries an atheist 
in order to save his soul. Her character is represented to be of 
the highest type; but, notwithstanding her virtues and self-sacri- 
fice, she does not succeed in making him accept the teachings of 
the church. She is poisoned by her rival—a daughter of nature 
educated godlessly. He marries this woman, who believes that 
the soul dies with the body. He finds out her baseness, the re- 
sult of her education. To repair the wrong to his wife, and to 
clear himself in her eyes of the suspicion that he had murdered 
her, he becomes religious. And thus M. Feuillet answers the 
question, Can women be safely educated without religion? His 
answer is, No. They are weaker than men, emotional, impulsive. 
While civilized society may exist and progress, if all the men 
were to carry out the theories of Voltaire to their modern con- 
clusion, it would suffer if women were to be trusted to make 
their own code of morals from Comte and Darwin: Women 
need a deposit of faith, M. Feuillet teaches, but men can get along 
without it. This is M. Feuillet’s apology for religion in edu- 
cation. It has been recéived very seriously by a large part of 
French society, which discusses questions answered eighteen 
hundred years ago as if they were new. It touches an evil spot 
—inadequately, it is true, but with at least a leaning towards the 
side of faith. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s novel, The Late Mrs. Null (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), will not disappoint the admirers of that 
most genuine and quietest of American humorists. The readers 
of Rudder Grange will not find a Pomona in The Late Mrs. Null, 
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but they will find three or four excellent substitutes for that serious 
personage. Mrs. Null herself—a strange and paradoxical crea- 
tion of the author’s—is so absurdly real and yet so entirely im- 
possible that one cannot think of her without laughing. Mr. 
Stockton’s sketches of Virginian life and scenery are faithful 
and artistic. Bits of description as true as this are scattered 
through his pages: 

“ Beyond the large garden, at the back of this arbor, stretched a wide 
field with a fringe of woods at its distant edge, gay with the colors of au- 
tumn. The sky was bright and blue, and fair white clouds moved slowly 
over its surface; the air was sunny and warm, with humblebees humming 
about some late-flowering shrubs; and high in the air floated two great 
turkey-buzzards with a beauty of motion surpassed by no other living 
thing, with never a movement of their wide-spread wings, except to give 
them the necessary inclination as they rose with the wind, and then turned 
and descended in a long sweep, only to rise again and complete the circle ; 
sailing thus for hours, around and around, their shadows moving over the 
fields below them.” 


Speculation is rife in the country hamlet concerning Mrs. 
Null’s husband, who is a non-existent person. One of the loun- 
gers in the store shows his deep knowledge of the springs of 
feminine action. ‘I reckon his wife must be ’spectin’ him,” said 


the man on the brogan case, “from her comin’ after fancy vit- 
tles.” : 

Aunt Patsy and her mistress, the awful Mrs. Keswick of the 
purple sunbonnet, are unique personalities : 


“« Aunt Patsy,’ said Miss Annie, ‘would there be any objection to our 
going to your church to-morrow?’ 

“ The old woman gave her heada little shake. ‘Dunno,’ she said. ‘As 
a gin’ral rule we don’t like white folks at our preachin’s. Dey’s got dar 
chu’ches an’ dar ways, an’ we’s got our chu’ches an’ our ways. But 
den it’s dif’rent wid you all. An’ you all’s not like white folks in gin’ral, 
‘an ’specially strawngers. You all isn’t strawngers now. I don’t reckon - 
dar’ll be no ’jections to your comin’, ef you set sollum; an’ I know you do 
dat, Miss Annie, ’coz you did it when you was a little girl. Dar is white 
folks wot comes to a culled chu’ch fur nothin’ else but to larf. De debdil 
gets dem folks, but dat don’ do us no good, Miss Annie, an’ we'd rudder dey stay 


>” 


away. 

The rude and boisterous religious exercises of the negroes— 
a mixture of Methodism and African paganism, culminating in 
the barbaric “‘ Jerugalem jump ”—are described with power. The 
death of Aunt Patsy is a fine piece of reticent word-painting. 
Mr. Stockton seizes his hearer by the button-hole and pours into 
his ears a tale of absurdities that seem more than probable. He 
smiles a little to intensify his gravity, but he never laughs until 
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the end of his story, and then it is only with his eyes. It is hard 
to tell whether he is smiling with his hearer or at him, but the 
effect is delightful all the same. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new book is A Zale of a Lonely Parish 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) The grandiloquent writer of Mr. 
Isaacs and Zoroaster is here unrecognizable. The quaintness of 
A Roman Singer is absent. The style is, however, limpid and 
good, but the story is hardly worth the telling in the number of 
pages Mr. Crawford has devoted to it. The personages of the 
story are very quiet and commonplace. It turns out that Mrs, 
Goddard, the amiable widow who has come to live with her little 
daughter in the lonely parish, is the wife of a convict. She is a 
cold-hearted woman, and the scene in which her husband returns, 
having escaped from jail, brings out her indifference and selfish- 
ness—qualities which the author does not seem to see. The 
desire of Mr. Crawford to kill the poor wretch, so that his wife 
can marry the squire, shows interest in the happiness of Mrs. 
Goddard, but it is somewhat brutal. Why Mr. Crawford should 
have laid the scene of his story in England is a question hard to 
answer at a time when this country is deluged with cheap and 
nasty English reprints. Why he should have taken the trouble 
to write the story at all is a still harder question. 

Hurrish: A Study, by the Hon. Emily Lawless (Harper & 
Bros.), is an exceedingly disagreeable book. It pretends to bea 
study of life in North Clare. It is written with some cleverness 
and it is not without signs of talent, which facts make all the 
more unpardonable the deliberate attempt of the author to give 
the impression that the Irish peasant,‘on his native heath, isa 
bloodthirsty pagan in principle and a Thug in practice. It is true 
that Gerald Griffin painted Danny Mann hideously, but he did 
not create for us a colony of Danny Manns and ask us to believe 
that they were natural products of Irish soil. If Miss Lawless’ 
view of the rural population of Ireland is largely shared by ladies 
of her class, it is not strange that the landlord is regarded by his 
tenants as without sympathy or even common humanity. Hurrish 
is a libel on Irish life—the more necessary to be denounced that 
it has an appearance of truth. Edna Lyall’s a the Golden Days 
(Harper & Bros.) is a story of English history of the time of the 
Restoration. The days, according to Miss Lyall’s account, were 
anything but “ golden,” and therefore her title may be looked on 
as ironical. It is a pure, well-told story, in which the interest is 
most artfully kept up to the end. The historical element is used 
with skill and precision. 
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Count Tolstoi, the Russian rival of Turgueneff, has occupied 
much attention of late. My Religion (New York: Crowell) shows 
the revolt of a mind, shocked by the formalism of a state-enslaved 
church and the corruption of an artificial yet barbarous society, 
from the form of Christianity he knew best. Count Tolstoi’s reli- 
gion, newly adopted with intense fervog, is “Christianity without 
immortality.” He would have men find happiness in a life of 
work, of simplicity, of brotherhood, but happiness only in this life. 
The nearest approach to this ideal life, supposed to be drawn 
literally from the Scriptures, is that of the monks of La Trappe 
or those of St. Benedict. All that he longs for is found in the 
Catholic Church, but he does not see it. He constructs a reli- 
gion of his own, obeys the mandate to give all he has to the poor, 
and goes forth, no longer a Russian nobleman, but, so far as 
he can make himself one, a Russian peasant. He sums up his 
scheme of life in these words: 


“ Everything that once seemed to me important, such as honors, glory, 
civilization, wealth, the complications and refinements of existence, luxury, 
rich food, fine clothing, etiquette, have become for me wrong and despic- 
able. Everything that once seemed to me wrong and despicable, such as 
tusticity, obscurity, poverty, simplicity of surroundings, of food, of clothes, 
of manners, all have now become right and important to me. I cannot, as 
I once did, recognize in myself or others titles or ranks or qualities aside 
from the quality of manhood. I cannot seek for fame or glory; I can no 
longer cultivate a system of instruction which separates me from men; I 
can no longer pursue amusements which are oil to the fire of amorous sen- 
suality—the reading of romances and the most of poetry, listening to 
music, attendance at balls and theatres.” 

But at the end of all this he sees only that strange contradiction, 
eternal non-existence. He believes that Christ’s mission was di- 
vine, but deprives that Life of its ccown—the Resurrection. It is 
a sad book, like all Russian books. The wind of the steppes blows ~ 
moaningly through them all. Anna Karénina (New York: Crow- 
ell) is the latest of Tolstoi. It appears before the end of War and 
Peace, which we noticed last month, has been given to the public. 
Anna Karénina is a panorama of Russian life shown to us ina 
melancholy light. It is a story of sinful love and the gradual 
degradation of a guilty woman. It is hopeless, sad, true evident- 
ly to Russian life; but not to be read, except by those who want 
to get nearer to that mysterious and semi-barbaric. people who 
will yet be the Greeks or the Goths of Europe. Anna Karénina 
is the work of a close student of human nature and of a literary 
artist, more robust in method but less sure and exquisite than. 
Turgueneff. It is a book that one drops with deep sadness, for it 
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bears on every page the traces of masterly talent uninspired by 
one hope that can give real or permanent joy to life. It leaves 
us to wonder that this whole empty, sad Russian society does not 
commit suicide. , 

Trajan appeared anonymously in a defunct New York maga- 
zine. It was followed by 7he Money- Makers, written as a kind of 
counter-irritant to The Bread-Winners. Neither of these novels 
was of a high rank as a literary work. The Money-Makers was 
characterized by bad taste, and worn French words and phrases 
quarrelled with the author’s English on nearly every page. The 
Aliens (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is announced to be by 
the hitherto anonymous author of Zrajan. It is stronger than 
Trajan, and it has few of the faults of bad taste that made the 
first half of The Money-Makers unendurable. Mr. Keenan has 
been struck with the opportunities for a good work of fiction in 
the lives of Irish immigrants. The aliens of his book are an Irish 
and a German family. The Irish father has what the French 
call the faults of his qualities, while the German has the virtues 
of his. The German qualities—as depicted by Mr. Keenan—are 
lower than those of the Irish, but much more capable of further- 
ing success in life. Hugh Boyne comes to America with his 
wife and children. His wife is a beautiful woman, a Catholic, 
who has brought her husband, a Protestant, into the church. 
Hugh has brought several hundred pounds sterling from Belfast. 
But the temptation of meeting old and convivial friends is too 
much for him; he falls lower and lower, becomes utterly brutal- 
ized, until his wife—Mr. Keenan makes a natural and pathetic 
picture of her agony when her children are torn from her to be 
“raised” by strangers—dies at last insane. 

Mr. Keenan has shown keen insight into the possibilities of 
American life by choosing such a subject; he has made a good 
deal of it. Zhe Aviens has the force of sincerity and truth. But 
there are some strange inequalities in the book. Lady Molly, for 
instance, is the wife of an ex-Tory lord left over in New York 
after the Revolution; she is an Irish lady, but she habitually 


uses the vulgarest brogue: 


“ «Sure, you ought to loike the juke [Wellington], Denny, me lad; he 
was Irish like ourselves, God bless him!’ Lady Molly cried out as Lord 
Poultney gathered breath for a fresh flight. 

“*Yes, Denis, Lord Wellington’s family was Irish, and some of his ma- 
jesty’s best troops came from Ireland.’ 

“*Vecan’t make th’ Americans believe that, then,’ cries Lady Molly, 
laughing wickedly. ‘They think we’re all bog-trotters and Rapparees, be- 
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dad!’” ‘She was fond,” adds the author, in artless admiration, “of her 
most piquant Hibernicisms when talking at her own table, and my lord en- 
couraged her with roars of laughter, for it was one of the merry dame’s 
charms to mimic her rural countrymen.” 

Mr. Keenan’s regard for this terrible and impossible female 
amounts to positive infatuation. A bog-trotter or a Rapparee 
would be more pleasant company than the example of Irish re- 
finement he has given us. Mr. Keenan’s idea of the Irish charac- 
ter is expressed in this paragraph : 

“ The Celt has the vanity of the Gaul: he loves to love, he loves to be 
loved ; he loves to admire, and he loves to be admired. He loves to be 
praised, first for his wit, if he have any—if not, for his strength; if he have 
neither of these, then for his fidelity, piety, or any of the more admirable 
traits that come from the heart. But if he have none of these, no mental 
or moral pre-eminence, he is apt to abandon himself with imbecile impro- 
vidence to any dullard temptation. He riots in the excess of weakness. 
Refused the lead in admirable traits, he must be the intrepid law-breaker. 
He must shame the Ashantee in moral squalor when there is no play in 
his wit that extracts praise. Tiger and monkey, Voltaire called his coun- 
trymen the Gaul. Abdiel and Hecate, the Celt might be summed up. 
None so faithful when trust is given, none so rancorous when doubt is in- 
stilled.” 

Generalizations are not always so elastic. There are usually 
a great many spots over which they cannot stretch. All this 
seems to mean that if a Celt—an Irishman, Mr. Keenan might 
just as well have said—has neither mental nor moral good quali- 
ties, he sinks as low as he can. In fact, Mr. Keenan might have 
referred to mankind in general and not to the Celt in particular. 
Hugh Boyne and his children are scattered. The children lose 
the mother’s faith. Norah, the eldest girl, falls a victim to her 
attachment to a libertine, and the book closes sadly and sorrow- 
fully. The only consolation we are given is that the German 
aliens are prominent American citizens and are happy because’ 
they are not Celts. 

Helen ; or, Can She Save Him? by Mrs. Perkins (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls), is a stupid tract disguised as a story, which 
endeavors to prove that the sects in America can never fully 
help humanity until they banish wine from the communion-table. 

Aurora, Miss Tincker’s new novel (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.),is not up to the high mark of her early work. There 
are descriptive passages in it that remind one, in their delicacy of 
treatment and poetical flavor, of the exquisite opening of The 
House of Yorke; but the present novel might be by another hand, 
so little has it of the freshness and elevation of that incomparable 
story. 
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On Both Sides (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is a 
novel by Frances Courtenay Baylor. It is good-humored and 
clever. Miss Baylor looks with humorous but tolerant eyes 
alternately at Brother Jonathan and John Bull. Her description 
of a Western belle who dazzles the eyes of a staid English gir] is 
vivacious : 

“She had a large album, which she called her ‘ him-book,’ because it 
contained nothing but the photographs of her admirers, She had hats, 
and bats, and caps, and whips, and cravats, and oars, and canes disposed 
about tastefully—souvenirs of various persons, times, and places—and 
talked of the original owners in a way that made Ethel’s blue eyes open 
their widest when she came to be admitted to this den, that decorous young 
person not being used, as she frankly said, to hearing ‘a person of the 
opposite sex’ called ‘a perfectly lovely fellow,’ and his nose pronounced 
‘a dream,’ though not in the sense of its being broken or disjointed. She 
read Ethel choice passages from her various adorers’ letters with great 
glee, and gave spirited sketches of her correspondents; how she had met 
them at Saratoga, Mount Desert, and ‘ pretty much every place’; how she 
had danced, flirted, walked, driven, sailed, ‘ crabbed,’ read, sung, and talked 
with them without either fear or reproach ; and of their appearance, dress, 
character, position, prospects.” 


She is “the freest thing in the world—an American girl.” 
She corresponds with twelve men at once. However, Miss Bay- 
lor looks on her charitably, although she insists on calling her 
father “ popper”: “her worst deviations from rigidly conven- 
tional standards were better than the best behavior of some very 
nice people.” These “ nice people” must be a queer lot. 

A delightful and suggestive book is Samuel Longfellow’s Life 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) It 
tells the story of the life that a man of letters ought to lead in 
order to produce his best work—a life which circumstances make 
almost impossible in the United States. Longfellow’s life was 
as he wished it to be, calm and serene. There was one terrible 
event in it—the death of his wife, of which his biographer tells in 
words whose simplicity renders it all the more touching. She 
was sealing some locks of hair in little packets for her two little 
girls when her light summer gown caught fire from a lighted 
match on the floor. She died of the shock. Only after months 
had passed could Longfellow speak of his affliction. Toa brother 
far distant he wrote: “ And now of what we both are thinking | 
can write no word. God’s will be done.” “To a visitor, who 
expressed the hope that he might be enabled to ‘ bear his cross’ 
with patience, he replied: ‘ Bear the cross, yes; but what if one 

‘is stretched upon it?’” 
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In 1851 Longfellow wrote of a dinner at a friend’s: “I sat 
between Mrs. B and H—— D——. The latter, being a recent 
convert to Roman Catholicism, expressed a hope that I might 
die in that faith.” This hope, that he might at least die in the 
faith which colored much of his best work, was not confined to 
his acquaintance, H——_ D——. What Catholic knowing the ful- 
ness of joy that his soul, so open to sublime and beautiful im- 
pressions, would have received, and loving his poems, has not 
prayed for him? Longfellow will be always very near to Catho- 
lics. He owed so much to the church, and we find no evidence 
that he was ever ashamed of his obligation. It is plain from 
several passages in this biography that he saw the fallacies of 
Emerson’s presentments of conclusions without premises and the 
haziness of a philosophy without system. Had he come but a 
little closer to the theology of the great Florentine whose poetry 
he interpreted so enthusiastically, his genial and tender heart 
would have known the peace that comes through perfect faith. 

Life in New England had many pleasures for Longfellow, but 
he felt its sadness. Over and over again he exclaims, “ How sad 
are holidays!” He talks of “a bright, warm May-day ”’: 

“ The children have a May-pole in the garden and a feast in the sum- 
mer-house—half a dozen little girls with wreaths on their heads enjoying 
themselves demurely. After all, holidays are hard things to manage in 
New England. People cry for more of them; but when they get them 
they don’t know what to do with them. It is not in their hearts to be 
merry. In the midst of it out came Lieber. He said it made him sad to 
see the little girls going about the streets (in Boston) with wreaths of arti- 
ficial flowers in their hair. But at this season we have no others, save in 
the greenhouses.” 

_ If Americans will insist in celebrating chill May as a month 
of flowers—when there are no flowers—instead of flowery June, 
we must take the pen@lty of blind acceptance of English poetical 
traditions. Politics, as politics, had little interest for Longfellow. 
He records in one place that it was impossible to hear anything 
interesting ; the men would talk politics. In an entry made in 
1860, succeeding one in which he regrets the danger of secession, 
the exasperation of one who had trodden Plymouth Rock bursts 
out amusingly: 


“ South Carolina thinks too much of herself. ‘Old Huguenot families’ 
and the rest of it! It sounds very grand, but it is only sound. To be a 
Huguenot is no title of nobility. The Huguenots were only the Puritans 
of France. The Puritans of England were quite as grand as they!” 

“‘T read one of Calderon’s Autos Sacramentales. It has a far-off, dreamy 
sound, like the ringing of church-bells in a little Spanish village.” 
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Again he returns to the joylessness of New England holidays, 
He writes on a second May-day: 


“The word May is a perfumed word. It is an illuminated initial. It 
means love, youth, song, and all that is beautiful in life. But what a May- 
day is this! Bleak and cheerless. And the little girls with bare necks, 
and rose-wreaths on their heads, remind me less of dancing than of death. 
They look like little victims. A sad thought for May-day!” 


The poet did not know the joyful spiritual significance that 
May has for Catholics, whether the flowers bloom or not. It 
is the month of the Mystical Rose, and its fragrance is not de- 
pendent on the bloom of earthly flowers. 

In the first volume there are many charming and genial bits 
of travel, Longfellow, even in his every-day prose, had the gift 
of idealizing common things. Every now and then a beauti- 
ful and picturesque picture is presented. Fresh from the hot- 
bed of Puritanism, he was in 1827 not impressed with the real 
spirituality of the Spaniards. But he was struck by some of 
the religious practices of the people, particularly the constant 
reverence shown in the streets when the Blessed Sacrament was 
carried to a sick person: 

“ But the other night I witnessed a spectacle far more imposing. I was 
at the opera; and in the midst of the scene the tap of a drum at the door 
and the sound of the friar’s bell announced the approach of the Host. In 
an instant the music ceased ; a hush ran through the house; the actors on 
the stage in their brilliant dresses kneeled and bowed their heads; and the 
whole audience turned towards the street and threw themselves on their 
knees. It was a most singular spectacle ; the sudden silence, the immense 
kneeling crowd, the group upon the stage, and the decorations of the scene, 
produced the most peculiar sensations in my mind.” 

The notes in which the poet gives glimpses of his second visit 
to Europe, in 1869, are not so full of color ag the early impression, 
but they are lit up by his genial humor, if tinged at times with 
sadness. 

“ Yesterday,” he writes at Rome on February 7, “I dined with the Do- 
minican friars at their convent of San Clemente. Archbishop Manning 
was there, and the chief of the Sant’ Offizio, whose name I do not remem- 
ber. We had a jovial dinner and good wine, and every dish Italian, not to 
say /talianzssimo. After dinner we went into a small coffee-room, where 
the inquisitor tried to light a fire, with small success. Some one cried out: 
‘Ah! padre, the days have gone by when fires can be lighted by inquisi- 
tors!’ There was a great roar of laughter, in which the padre aforesaid 
joined heartily.” : 

The last verse Longfellow wrote was on March 15, 1882. It 
was the closing stanza of the “ Bells of San Blas.” These jour- 
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nals and letters are the records of a sympathetic and beautiful 
life which needed only the vivifying touch of faith to have made 
it as perfect as that of Dante, whom our poet loved. “ His art 
he valued,” says Samuel Longfellow in his preface, “ not for its 
own sake, but as a vehicle for noble, gentle, beautiful thought 
and sentiment.” These are true words, and make a noble epi- 
taph for the great American man of letters, who wished to be 
nothing more, and who was proud to be nothing less. The 
whole world has profited by the passage of this sweet and ten- 
der poet through it. 

Frederick Harrison is a positivist—in fact, a leader in the 
school of Comte. He is also a very keen writer on literary sub- 
jects, and in his Choice of Beoks, and Other Literary Pieces (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co.) there are many thoughtful 
things well said. He has more force than Matthew Arnold— 
whose affectation of Gallic polish wearies after a time—but more 
coarseness. He is sometimes even brutal, and his suggestions 
are more suited to the atmosphere of a clinic than to the polite 
audience which, as we see by his elaborate assumption of cour- 
tesy, he intends to address. For instance, speaking of the mira- 
cles of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, he says: “In one day thirty- 
seven were recorded; though, even in this age, so copious a dis- 
charge of thaumaturgic force was looked on as a spiritual ex- 
cess.” But this is only a mild example of Mr. Harrison’s dis- 
agreeable way of putting things. His literary dicta are generally 
sound and sensible. It is curious to note how, when he touches 
on morals, the truth of the saying that the system of Comte 
is Catholicity without its spirituality is brought out. Nothing 
could be more sympathetic and at the same time more discrimi- 
nating than his view of George Eliot’s work. ‘“ The canvas of 
laborious culture is too often visible through the coloring of the 
picture,” he writes, and he abstains from extravagant eulogy. | 
But when he approaches the moral question of George Eliot’s 
relations with George Lewes, he loses his grasp and becomes 
confused. He insists that she experienced a gradual religious 
evolution from the rigid Protestant formalism of her girlhood— 
which was as lacking in joy as her later agnosticism was lacking 
in hope—to the “ cardinal ideas of positivism.” Being a follower 
of Comte, Mr. Harrison wants to appropriate what is best in 
Christian society without acknowledging the power by which 
this best is kept permanent. He says that “whilst religion 
(Protestantism) and opinion still sanction divorce, the unset- 
tlement of ideas will still be profound. But we trust the 
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future will recognize that responsibility in marriage and hap. 
piness in marriage alike depend on its irrevocable nature.” 
He cannot reconcile George Eliot’s principles to her practice. 
He makes himself as vague as possible; for it is hard to ad- 
mit that the woman who has preached the most exalted and 
purposeless altruism should have given the lie to the possibil- 
ity of keeping her precepts without the safeguards of Christian. 
ity by deliberately, and in the face of the world, breaking that 
moral law which is the foundation of society. “ The moral law,” 
Mr. Harrison admits, “is infinitely more precious than the per- 
sonal happiness of any; and the sufferings of exceptional cases 
must be borne with resignation, lest harm befall the sanctity of 
every home and the ‘ moral currency ’ be debased.” Mr. Harri- 
son views St. Bernard as the saviour of Europe, but only the ma- 
terial saviour; of the highest spiritual meanings of the saint’s 
mission he has no conception. Parts of On the Choice of Books 
will bear reading and re-reading ; the dicta are very sound, so far 
as what to avoid is concerned. 

Andrew Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) is a gem of light and keen criticism, as well as an exam- 
ple of exquisite literary style. It is césedé, clear-cut, cameo-like. 
These Letters are sound guides to the formation of good taste 
in literature. Mr. Lang tells Dickens that ‘one still laughs as 
heartily as ever at Dick Swiveller, but who can cry over Little 
Nell? To draw tears by gloating over a child’s death—was it 
worthy of you?”’ He gives Poe a high place as a writer of prose, 
but says of his poetry: 


“*Music is the perfection of the soul or the idea of poetry,’ so you 
wrote; ‘the vagueness of exaltation aroused by a sweet air (which should 
be indefinite and never too strongly suggestive) is precisely what we should 
aim at in poetry.’ You aimed at that mark, and struck it again and again. 
But, by some Nemesis which might, perhaps, have been foreseen, you are, 
to the world, the poet of one poem—‘ The Raven ’:a poem in which the 
music is highly artificial, and’ the ‘exaltation’ (what there is of it) by no 
means particularly vague.” 


The letter to Miss Austen, whose popularity increases year by 
year, is finely ironical. “But you timidly decline to tackle Pas- 
sion,” he says to the author of Mansfield Park. 


“«Let other pens,’ you write, ‘dwell on guilt and misery. I quit such 
odious subjects as soon asI can.’ Ah! ¢here is the secret of your failure! 
Need I add that the vulgarity and narrowness of the social circles you de- 
scribe impair your popularity ? I scarce remember more than one lady of 
title, and but very few lords (and these unessential), in-all your tales. Now, 
when we all wish to be in society, we demand plenty of titles in our novels, 
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at any rate, and we get lords (and very queer lords) even from republican 
authors, born in a country which in your time was not renowned for its 
literature.” 


It is time for this Chat to close, and here is Bret Harte’s Snow- 
Bound at Eagle's, a crisply-told story of two thieves, for whom the 
author demands our sympathy; and here are two books not to 
be touched here—important enough not to come in at the end, 
but not important enough to be read if anything better— Zhe 
Following of Christ, for example—is at hand. These are Rev. Dr. 
McWhinney’s Reason and Revelation, and Mr. Gladstone’s, Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s, Professor Max Miiller’s, and Mrs. E. Lynn Lin- 
ton’s wrangle over Genesis, out of which there breaks no light. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. A sermon delivered in the church of St. 
Dominic’s iy! Woodchester, on December 8, 1885, at the consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. George Vincent King, O.P., Bishop of Juliopolis. 
7 the Rt. Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and 

enevia. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 


Bishop Hedley has given to the public in the above a most opportune 
and important sermon, especially so for the non-Catholic public of Eng- 
land and America, a population so prejudiced and—dare we venture to say 
it?—so ignorant as to what the Catholic Church teaches. The bishop be- 
gins by informing us that the “ Incarnation changed many things.” But 
he is too sound a philosopher and theologian to tell us, as the Jnadepen- 
dent did in its issue of March 25, that “we should know nothing of God 
but for Christ.” The Incarnation perfected much, but men are not in- 
debted to the Incarnation of Christ for all they know of God. We could 
wish that Bishop Hedley had enlarged much more on this point, for it is _ 
one little understood among the English-speaking and German non-Catho- 
lic peoples. Too many are going astray on account of exaggerated notions 
as to the tr@th of the Divine Immanence of God in nature. 

But the natural presence of the Creator in creation was not the purport 
of this sermon. Bishop Hedley passes on to show how the Catholic 
Church has in all her sacraments and worship ever in view the divine pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ as a teaching authority and as the divine influence of 
a sacramental religion. He shows clearly that the promise of Christ to be 
with men until the end of time finds its realization in the Catholic Church. 
“In our own time,” he says, “the prevalent reproach to the priesthood is 
grounded on the injury which it is alleged they offer to the Precious Blood 
itself. The priest, it is said by men who profess to be jealous for the name 
of Jesus, is one who would come between the soul and God. There never 
was an accusation at once so misleading and false. No one can come 
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between God and the spirit of man. When the soul receives grace—grace 
sanctifying or grace of operation—it is the hand of the Lord which alone 
and completely pours it out. No priest pretends to dictate to God, or to 
limit God’s infinite mercy, or to fix upon the times and the moments of 
God’s visitation. The heart may come within the flow of the Precious 
Blood without preaching, without sacraments, without the Eucharistic 
presence, without priest or church or ritual. And were all the hierarchy 
at once gathered around some least little child or most unregarded sinner, 
under the roof of the greatest cathedrals or before the holiest of altars, all 
their prayers and all their rites would be powerless and ineffectual to touch 
with divine grace the hidden spirit, unless the hand of Jesus was lifted up 
and the will of Jesus gave the gift” (pp. 19, 20). 

More of such sermons are needed for the information of non-Catholics, 
that the time foretold by the prophet may come true for the church, when 
“the children of them that afflict thee shall come bowing down to thee, and 
all that slandered thee shall worship the steps of thy feet and shall call 
thee the city of the Lord and the Sion of the Holy One of Israel ” (Isaias 
lx. 14). 


EASTER CAROLS. Being Part II. of Carols for a Merry Christmas and ay 
ous Easter. The music by the Rev. Alfred Young, Priest of the Gon- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle; the words selected and original. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates. 


We find in this little volume a number of pleasing church carols com- 
posed in a style similar to the Christmas Carols already issued by the same 
author, these being designed to emphasize the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection, as the former ones that of the Incarnation and Birth of our Lord. 
We think that some of them merit the careful study of the church musi- 
cian in view of their felicitous expression of what may be not improperly 
designated as the “tone” of the Paschal festival; being not simply tunes 
entitled “carols,” to which words relating to any season of the ecclesias- 
tical year might be equally well sung, but breathing the spirit, or, as we 
term it, the zone, of Easter, as the Christmas Carols were melodies markedly 
characteristic of that happy festival and season. 

Weare sorry that the author could not have afforded us a better frontis- 
piece than a repetition of the same old borrowed engraving which was 
used for illustrating the former volume. 


THE BLESSED EASTER-TIDE. Compiled by the Editor of Christagas-Tide, in 

Song and Story. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

This beautiful work in its contents follows the plan of the volume pub- 
lished by the same house last Christmas, except that it is altogether sacred 
in its character. It consists, besides the Gospel narrative, of sacred poems 
and hymns for Good Friday, Easter Even, and Easter Day. A large num- 
ber of these poems are by Catholic writers, ancient and modern—in fact, 
more than a quarter of the whole; and those which are not by Catholic 
writers are not in any way uncatholic in tone. The get-up of the book 
realizes everything that could be wished for in a gift-book. The paper and 
printing are excellent and in the best possible taste. We may be allowed, 
however, to point out one or two slips. Bernard of Clairvaux should be St. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux ; and Dr. Newman is now a cardinal. We hope this 
new work of the Messrs. Randolph will meet with such success as to en- 
courage them in their efforts.to render what is good and holy beautiful 
and attractive as well, 


IRISH AND OTHER PoEMS. By James Clarence Mangan. With aselection 
from his translations. Dublin: The O’Connell Press, M. H. Gill & Son ; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 


We are glad to welcome this small and cheap edition of Mangan’s 
poems, and hope it will aid much in popularizing the works of one who is 
not yet sufficiently known and appreciated even among his own country- 
men. Mangan was a true poet, full of fire,and of pathos, and of the many 
emotions that fill a poet’s soul until it overflows. A curious man he was, 
too, hiding much of his light under a bushel; for many of his ¢vams/atzons, 
as he calls them, are not translations at all, but thoughts of his own.which 
he for the first time clothed in the beauty of his verse. 

The present edition opens with that stirring ode, the “ Irish National 
Hymn.” How well its spirited and prophetic lines call to mind the Ireland 
of to-day! Instance the opening stanza: 

** O Ireland ! Ancient Ireland ! 
Ancient ! yet for ever young ! 
Thou our mother, home, and sire land— 
Thou at length hast found a tongue— 
Proudly thou, at length, 
Resistest in triumphant strength. 
Thy flag of freedom floats unfurled ; 
And as that mighty God existeth 
Who giveth victory when and where he listeth, 
Thou yet shalt wake and shake the nations of the world.” 


SERVER’S MISSAL: A Practical Guide for Serving-Boys at Mass. Compiled 
by a Sacristan. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 

This little book is designed to assist boys and others in serving Mass, 

It is made up chiefly of the Ordinary and the Canon of the Mass, with brief 

notes in regard to the duties which fall upon the server. It is very neat 

and convenient to carry, and will be a valuable help, we think, toall who as- 
sist at Mass, especially if used in connection with a more complete manual. 


THE SPIRITS OF DARKNESS, AND THEIR MANIFESTATIONS ON EARTH; or, 

* Ancient and Modern Spiritualism. By Rev. John Gmeiner, Professor 
in the Theological Seminary at St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. Mil- 
waukee: Hoffman Brothers. 

When one has become penetrated with the conviction that between this 
life and the other there is an impassable gulf, he is subjected to a delusion 
of peculiar peril. Sooner or later he comes across evidence of spirit-mani- 
festations—evidence which first annoys him, then wins upon his belief, finally 
makes him a disciple of a dangerous superstition. An average Protestant 
or Agnostic denying the existence of miraculous occurrences is in no con- 
dition to discriminate between good and evil in the domain of the preter- 
natural. Once he has been forced to admit the contact of spirits with men, 
he is very apt to believe all they say, and follow after them as beings able 
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loved ones departed this life. Spiritism is a tumble from infidelity into dia- 
bolism. 

Father Gmeiner’s book instructs one how to test spirits. It first shows 
how indubitably true are many of the claims of spiritists as to actual mani- 
festations. It then compares good and evil spirits together, proving plain 
as day the evil character of the beings who have revealed themselves by 
mediums and by other such methods. This book tells what tests are to be 
applied to discover what kind of a messenger asks our credence. It shows 
how al] right reason and all experience must insist on credentials being pre- 
sented by ambassadors from the realms beyond the grave. 

Protestantism puts an impassable gulf between this world and the next; 
spiritism ferries the chasm over with goblins of the pit. The fatal results 
of these two delusions are avoided by such books as Father Gmeiner’s. 

We are glad to see that the price is quite moderate, placing this useful 
little volume within reach of all. 


MOMENTS ON THE Mount: A Series of Devotional Meditations. By Rev. 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., Minister of the parish of Inellan. Sec- 
ond edition. New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. 

This is a book which shows the best form of Protestantism : the activ- 
ity of a devout soul under the influence of fragmentary Catholic truth. 
These meditations are not deep, but they are nearly all true views of the 
spiritual life, and are full of poetical imagery. They do not provoke the 
mind to mighty acts, like the Jmztatéon and many other Catholic books. 
But they are prayer, true mental prayer, spontaneous and fervent. The 
soul is not driven forward to an increase of its own activity ; it rather floats 
onward, borne along by the stream of the writer’s thoughts. Yet the direc- 
tion is the true one, though the author knows not whither he is going and 
leading. A commonplace book to a Catholic, who has a store of much 
better ascetical literature at his command; but to Protestants it may bea 
book of great value. There are, of course, some errors of doctrine appa- 
rent, but we have not met with any of very great importance. 


AcTA ET DECRETA CONCILII PLENARII BALTIMORENSIS TERTII, A.D. 
MDCCCLXXXIV. Preside Illmo et Revmo Jacobo Gibbons. Bal- 
timorz : Typis Joannis Murphy et sociorum. 1886. 

Just as these notices were being sent to the press we have received from 
the Catholic Publication Society Co. a copy of these long-looked-for de- 
crees. It is impossible for us to do more at present than announce their 
publication, and state the fact that, according to a decree of the Archbishop 
of Baltimore of the 6th of January last, this publication is a full and sufficient 
legal promulgation of the decrees of the council. The volume contains, in 
addition to the decrees themselves, a number of interesting and important 
documents, especially the “ Excerpta e Congregationibus Privatis” and a 
decision as to the extent of the decree “ Tametsi” in this country. There 
is an excellent index. 

Mrs. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, AND OTHER WRITINGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


By Charles Lamb. With introduction and notes by Alfred Ainger. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1886. 


Of course we have nothing new to say about Charles Lamb, but we 
could say many words in praise of Mr. Ainger’s careful and judicious edit- 
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ing, and of the value of his notes. The present book supplements Mr. 

Ainger’s edition of Lamé’s Essays of Elia and Charles Lamb's Poems, Plays, 

and Miscellaneous Essays. The three books form the most satisfactory edition 

of Lamb’s works extant. This last volume is to be followed by a uniform 
edition of Lamb’s correspondence. 

LORENZ ALMA TADEMA. His Life and Works. By George Ebers, author 
of Varda, etc. From the German by Mary J. Safford. New York: 
William S. Gottsberger. 1886. 

This little book bears about it the grace and charm of Ebers’ style, and 
is a very appreciative, though not a critical, study of Tadema’s work. It 
deals principally with the work of the great artist, and is remarkably free 
from those little impertinent personalities which only too often creep into 
modern biographies. This, of course, is just as it should be; it is the work 
of a great man, and his life as expressed in that work, which is of real and 
lasting interest, not the manner in which he ties his cravat or eats his 
breakfast. The book appears to be well translated. Not much praise can 
be bestowed upon the illustrations, which convey no more idea of the 
beauty of Tadema’s pictures than maps of Switzerland convey an idea of 
the Alpine scenery. 

ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH HisToRY. For Schools and Family 
Use. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1885. 

This makes a convenient little hand-book of easy reference for looking 
up the dates of reigns and wars, and all the important events in English 
history. It was written, the author explains, “to save time and labor; to 
relieve the teacher from the drudgery of note-giving, so that more attention 
can be given to the actual work of instruction.” It is also intended to give 
the student an outline, which he, of course, is expected to fill in by more 
extended study. 

THE STORY OF CHALDEA. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

This belongs to the “Story of the Nations ” series, and is one of the 
best, if not the best, of the series so far. It is free from that very apparent 
stooping down to the minds of young people which characterized some of 
the preceding volumes of this series. Boys and girls always resent a too 
evident patronage of manner. Zhe Story of Chaldea may be read by old 
and young with profit and pleasure. The illustrations are excellent, and 
are of real benefit in illustrating the text. 

HOFFMAN’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND CLERGY LIST. Mil- 
waukee: Hoffman Brothers. 

The March issue of this periodical has just come to hand. It contains 
a corrected alphabetical list of all the clergy in the United States. It de- 
notes the changes, additions, and deaths since last issue. It is to be issued 
every three months and is given free to those who purchased the regular 
directory. It is a good idea, and if properly edited will be of great benefit 
to business men, as well as all others, From the list given there are nearly 
eight thousand priests in the United States. 


CHEMISTRY: A Manual for Beginners. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


This little manual seems to accomplish the object for which it is in- 
tended in avery satisfactory manner. It is clear and easily understood, 
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and is not overloaded with those numberless technical terms which render © 

many a text-book very hard of understanding to the ordinary intelligence ~ 

of school-children. A glossary of the principal and necessary chemical © 
terms is given, and a list of chemical apparatus—of the things necessary to | 
furnish a laboratory for young students—is added. 

THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. Prepared expressly for pulpit use. 
Priest of the diocese of Fort Wayne. New York: Greil & Wilden 4 
mann. 1885. 4 
This little volume contains the Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and 

holydays, according to Archbishop Kenrick’s version of the Holy Scrip- 7 

ture. It is convenient in form, is nicely printed, and has an index, 

ECHOES FROM THE PINES. By Margaret E. Jordan. Portland, Me.: Me ~ 
Govern & Young. q 
A volume of pleasing poems in varied forms, which are the results of © 

reflection by a religious mind, and the speakings from out a devout heart. § 

OuR ORANGE OPPONENTS. By E. P.S. Counsel. Dublin: M. H. Gill& 
Son. 1886, 3 
This is a well-written pamphlet of thirty-four pages by a graduate of © 

Trinity College, Dublin. It is a true but not pleasant retrospect of dif- % 

ferent sections of “auld Ireland” in regard tothe present agitation of its © 

“ Home Rule.” ; 
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